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J«paMM  Lev*  Mtnic 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN: 

I  am  teachtnc  music  In  the  Relocation 
Center  here  at  Tule  Lake  W.R.A,  New- 
elL  California,  which  la  the  relocation 
center  tor  the  Japanese  of  the  western 
coast  Moat  of  these  children  are  Ameri¬ 
can  bom  and  are  very  loyal  Americans 
and  proud  of  their  cltisenshlp.  Their 
favorite  hero  In  school  Is  Oen.  McArthur 
and  several  of  the  other  famous  American 
soldiers.  I  appreciated  your  puhlishlnK  of 
the  article  (/  Teach  Music  to  These  Jap¬ 
anese,  by  Tad  Hascoll,  March,  1>4S) 
about  the  other  Relocation  Center  Music 
Deimrtment.  We  are  busy  here  also.  I 
have  two  orchestras,  two  bands.  Instru¬ 
ment  classes,  twirling  classes,  boys  (lee 
club,  and  a  lot  of  extra  curricular  work. 
My  Instrumental  music  department  has 
(Iven  far  over  one  hundred  performances, 
as  I  have  kept  records  of  their  programs. 

We  give  regular  physical  education 
credit  for  my  twirling  class  as  my  prin¬ 
cipal  Is  broadminded  enough  to  see  the 
value  of  baton  work  and  the  exercise  that 
they  get  out  of  It.  I  have  used  all  of  the 
different  tricks  that  I  know  in  twirling 
and  those  that  my  old  books  have.  We 
have  Invented  a  lot  of  new  ones  ourselves 
that  I  haven't  seen  in  other  twirlers.  What 
I  need  now  Is  new  routines  and  tricks.  I 
am  sending  for  the  book  of  Roger  Lee's 
"How  to  Twirl  a  Baton,”  which  I  have 
seen  advertised  for  so  long  In  the 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  hoping  to  get  some 
new  ones  from  It.  If  you  know  of  any 
other  new  books  with  advanced  twirling 
routines,  I  would  like  to  have  their  names. 

Thanking  you  for  all  of  the  fine  mate¬ 
rial  In  the  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  which  I 
make  available  to  all  of  my  Japanese 
American  students  and  also  for  any  help 
that  your  Baton  Department  can  give  us 
In  the  way  of  new  books  or  tricka — 
W,  Raymond  Cheek,  Instrumental  Teacher, 
Tule  Lake  W.  R.  A.  Prefect,  Newell,  Calif. 

Dear  Mr,  Cheek:  Your  letter  is  of  spe¬ 
cial  interest  to  us,  as  I  am  sure  it  will 
be  to  all  of  our  readers.  But  frankly.  It 
isn't  enough.  We  think  you  have  far  more 
to  tell,  and  we  would  like  for  you  to 
write  a  longer  story  for  us  about  your 
work  at  the  camp.  You  will  have  plenty 
of  time  for  thia  as  we  do  not  publish 
again  until  school  reopens  again  In  Sep¬ 
tember.  Doubtless  you  will  have  some 
pictures  to  send  too.  Pictures,  as  you 
know,  are  of  great  Interest,  and  tell  a 
story  that  words  may  not  expresa 

The  search  for  new  twirls  is  common 
to  everyone  who  nusters  the  rudiments 
of  this  art.  There  are  several  books  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  subject  of  twirling,  but  most 
all  of  them  begin  and  end  with  the  funda¬ 
mentals  with  which  most  every  good 
twirler  is  familiar.  After  one  acquires 
these  twirls,  then  one  must  develop  his 
own  special  features,  and  herein  lies  the 
true  test  of  twirling  skill  and  ingenuity. 

May  I  look  forward  then  to  an  Interest¬ 
ing  article  from  you  for  publication  In 
one  of  our  early  fall  Issues. — Bd. 


Skip  Honor*  Composer 
The  School  Musician  : 

The  Liberty  Ship  Victor  Herbert  will 
be  launched  at  our  yard  her*  about  July 
10.  The  probability  is  that  It  will  be  ad¬ 
vance  of  this  date  as  we  are  beginning 
to  run  ahead  of  schedule. 

Like  many  yards  we  are  building  ship* 


AMorHiK  noBBiMS  tuiumph! 


JUST  PUILISHEO.  Tkt*  new  lerlo*  of 
ilx  Instrument  folios  result*  from  the 
constant  demand  smonq  teacher*  and 
students  for  "live”  American  music. 
The  choice  contents  end  modern  piano 
accompaniments  will  have  special  ap¬ 
peal.  This  biq  music  value  Is  typical 
of  Kobbin*'  fsst-sellinq  publications. 


MOODS  MODERNE 

AiTaR9«d  by  D.  SAVINO 

Each  folio  publithod  individuallY, 
with  piano  accompanimant,  for 

TRUMPET 
CLARINET 
Eb  ALTO  SAXOPHONE 
TROMBONE 
VIOLIN 
CELLO 


^CONTENTS  OF  EACH  FOLIO= 


DEEP  PURPLE 
BLUE  MOON 

STAIRWAY  TO  THE  STARS 
DAYBREAK 
SIBONEY 

MANHAHAN  SERENADE 
ROSE  ROOM 

WHEN  I  GROW  TOO  OLD  TO  DREAM 


U$t  Price  11.00  eeeb 


At  your  doaler  or  diract 


ROBBINS  MUSIC  CORPORATION 

799  Seventh  Avenue  •  New  York,  N.  Y. 


June  1943  Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  whenaneweringadvertieementeinthien%agaMine.  3 
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Pen  in  HcnuL  Cont 

with  aueh  apacd  and  raffularlty  that  w* 
have  practically  dlepenaed  with  any  but 
the  meet  routine  ceremony.  Ueually  there 
ie  a  prayer,  a  eelectlon  by  our  band  and 
the  ship  la  launched.  Rven  should  we  plan 
any  elaborate  program  this  place  Is  so  re¬ 
mote  that  travel  Is  most  dlfllcult. 

Host  likely  the  launching  of  the  Victor 
Herbert  will  be  confined  to  such  ceremony 
as  we  can  arrance  within  the  yard.  Our 
band,  which  we  consider  a  very  rood  one, 
will  render  Victor  Herbert  selections. 
There  will  be  a  brief  talk,  the  prayer  and 
the  launchlnr. 

All  of  us  are  lovers  of  music  and  we 
are  very  proud  that  we  are  bulldinr  the 
l.iberty  ship  named  for  this  rreat  com- 
l>oser.  In  workmanship  and  toll  and  sweat 
we  are  rlvlny  It  the  best  we  have. 

And  so  we  wonder.  If  on  the  day  this 
rood  ship  Is  launched  musical  orranisa- 
tlons  could  not  find  It  possible  to  render 
a  musical  salute.  I  am  sure  that  It  would 
not  only  help  us  but  Inspire  shipbuilders 
everywhere. 

In  this  connection  I  would  appreciate 
any  surrestion  you  may  have  to  offer  and 
also  if  I  nuiy  notify  you  by  telerraph  the 
precise  date  and  time.  Wsi.  P.  Flythe, 
Director  Public  Relatione;  J.  A.  Jonee  Con- 
structloN  Company,  Inc.  Wainujrigkt  Yanl, 
Panama  City,  Florida. 

Dear  Mr.  Plythe:  This  Is  rreat  news. 
ISvery  school  musician  (and  there  are 
three  million  of  them)  will  be  thrilled  to 
hear  that  Victor  Herbert,  who  contributed 
so  richly  to  our  music  literature,  is  beinr 
thus  honored.  When  this  Diberty  Ship 
is  launched,  every  musician  In  America, 
younc  and  old,  will  want  to  lift  their  in¬ 
struments  of  praise  In  thanks  to  Ood  for 
havinr  ylven  us  Victor  Herbert. 

Unfortunately  for  us  In  this  instance, 
we  do  not  publish  In  July  and  Auyust. 
Therefore,  we  are  deprived  of  the  prlvlleae 
of  beiny  the  bearer  of  (ood  news  as  to  the 
launching  date.  This,  however.  Is  a  Job 
the  MuMr  War  Council  of  America  will 
love  to  do,  and  If  you  will  keep  me  ad¬ 
vised  I  will  see  to  it  that  through  their 
good  offices  the  world  shall  hear, 

“Ah !  Sweet  Mystery  of  Life !"  Victor 
Herbert  lived  In  a  world  of  dreams,  rose- 
tinted  In  the  happy  hues  of  love  and 
melody.  His  dream  ships  sailed  a  painted 
sea  of  romance,  under  a  peaceful  moon. 
Today,  In  his  name,  we  launch  a  ship  of 
steel  and  Iron  to  tread  the  troubled  waters 
In  search  of  hie  lost  art  of  living. — Rp. 


Victory  Corps  Band 
The  School  Musician  : 

1  have  had  a  Victory  Corps  Band  func¬ 
tioning  for  some  time  in  our  high  school 
and  It  has  proved  to  be  a  very  worthy 
and  important  group  In  the  school  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  basis  for  the  organisation  of  the 
corps  was  formulated  from  the  Pamphlet 
Number  1  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
and  the  U,  S.  Office  of  Education.  There 
la  ao  mention  made  of  music  groups  la  this 
pamphlet,  but  I  found  that  a  music  group 
could  be  organised  in  the  Community  Serv¬ 
ice  Division  of  the  Victory  Corps. 

Like  all  the  music  directors,  I  was  called 
upon  for  music  at  various  functlona  so  I 
formulated  a  sntall  band  from  the  regular 
band  to  supply  the  need.  I  found  that  they 
fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  Victory 
Corps  program.  I  am  presenting  you  with 
an  outline  of  the*  organisation  In  which  I 
have  included  some  of  the  advantages  and 
(Tura  fo  pope  14) 


R.  G.  Pcorker*  Director  of  Music 
L«  Mart,  Iowa 

Iowa  oroducaii  him,  and  Iowa  it  amoving  tha  fruHt  of  hit  mutical  ganiut. 
At  a  My  young  Paiier  playad  Francn  nom  in  the  Cedar  Rapidt  high  tchool 
band  under  the  direction  of  R.  L  Moehimann.  Ha  won  firtt  in  the  ttate 
contett  in  Iowa  in  1932,  entering  Coe  College  on  a  tcholarthip,  from  which 
he  graduated  in  five  yeart  with  a  B^.  and  B.M.  While  at  Coe  he  was 
attittant  director  of  the  band  under  Stanley  J.  Vetely,  under  whom  he  studied 
the  brast  inttrumentt.  SimuKaneoutly  Morrit  Katzoff  coached  him  on  the 
reeds,  and  Joteph  Kitchen  on  the  ttringt.  Hit  voice  developed  a  fine  tenor 
with  which  he  worked  under  Paul  E.  Ray. 

At  the  Univertity  of  Iowa  he  acquired  hit  M.A.  degree  in  orchettra  and 
band  arranging  under  Dr.  Philip  G.  Clapp.  Now  for  tix  yeart  he  hat  been 
applying  hit  tkiil  in  the  teaching  field,  firtt  at  Leon,  Iowa,  wnere  he  developed 
a  marching  band  outttamfing  in  that  part  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Parker  hat  been  at  tha  Le  Mart  high  tchool  for  three  yeart,  where  he 
directs  concert  band,  marching  band,  second  band,  orchestra,  boys  glee  dub, 
mixed  chorus,  small  groups  and  soloists.  Ho  hat  devebped  ttie  Le.  Mars 
tchool  music  department  until  last  year  he  entered  twenty-seven  events  at 
the  state  contett  at  Spencer,  Iowa,  winning  twenty*one  RrthL  Hit  symphony 
work  indudet  ten  years  with  the  Cedar  Rapidt  Symphony,  which  it  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Kitchen,  and  three  yeart  with  the  Univertity  of  Iowa  sym¬ 
phony,  under  Mr.  Clapp.  Hit  youth  and  early  acquired  experience  suggest 
a  brilliant  future  for  this  young  man  of  Iowa. 
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How  many  of  the  following  numbers  are  familiar  to  you? 
Some  are  so  new  the  ink  is  hardly  dry  on  them. 

This  is  one  of  the  listings  of  new  and  b'mely  music  —  as 
well  as  old  and  tried  music  — to  be  found  in  our  compre¬ 
hensive  sunruner  bulletin.  Drop  us  a  card  for  the  complete 
listings. 

Use  this  ad  as  a  tear  sheet,  if  you  care  to,  and  check  the 
numbers  desired  (and  the  instrumentation  desired)  and  have 
them  sent  to  you  either  on  definite  order  or  "on  approval" 
—  state  which. 

For  A  "UNITED  NATIONS"  Program 
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The  Human 


METRONOME 


In  the  Teaching  of  Time 


•  "IT  DON’T  MEAN  A  THING  ir  it 
Alnt  Got  Thmt  Swing",  or  words  to 
that  effect  Is  the  descriptire  title  of  a 
tune  now  perhaps  forgotten.  The  word 
swing  in  that  title  of  course  referred 
to  a  definite  rhythmic  pulse  and  ac¬ 
cents  inherent  in  the  music  when 
properly  Interpreted  in  the  playing.  All 
listeners  expect  a  musical  flow  and 
rhythmic  stimulus  regardless  of  the 
type  of  music  that  is  being  played. 
Furthermore,  all  of  us  have  a  rhythmic 
sense  which  at  the  age  when  children 
take  up  the  band  or  orchestral  instru¬ 
ment  is  already  naturally  developed  to 
a  marked  degree. 

Man’s  superiority  over  animal  king¬ 
dom  has  been  because  of  his  ability  to 
harness  certain  natural  forces  through 
the  researches  of  the  scientists.  Music- 
educators  likewise  are  continually 
searching  for  new  methods  which  ‘‘har¬ 
ness’’  to  the  fullest  this  inborn  sense 
of  pitch  and  rhythm.  ‘Thongh  a  be¬ 
liever,  fundamentally,  in  good  tone 
and  tune,  I  think  that  many  times  our 
high  school  bands  and  orchestras  with 
wonderful  tonal  quality  are  limited  in 
their  playing  repertoire  because  of  the 
long  time  required  in  perfecting  new 
selections.  All  this  because  less  em¬ 
phasis  has  been  placed  on  skill  In 
reading.  Actually  all  phases  should  be 
equally  developed — and  can  be.  Fur¬ 
thermore  the  instrumental  Instructor 
who  possesses  and  can  impart  the 
secrets  of  good  tone  production  on  all 
the  instruments  has  already  solved 
greater  obstacles  than  the  pure  me¬ 
chanics  of  time. 

Always  conscious  of  the  somewhat 
"hit  or  miss’’  methods  of  teaching  used 
by  earlier  instructors,  I  was  impressed 
by  the  statement  of  one  of  my  more 
recent  teachers  whom  I  greatly  respect 
for  all  the  talents  that  make  a  music 
teacher  great.  His  statement  was,  "I 
teach  my  children  marching  the  first 
day  they  come  to  my  class".  My  first 
reaction  was,  why  not?  But  since  in 
our  Wisconsin  climate  we  do  not  go  in 
for  marching  very  strongly,  couldn’t  I 
use  this  marching  as  a  basis  for  teach¬ 
ing  note  values  and  rhythm.  Further¬ 
more,  metronomes  are  expensive  and 
right  inside  of  their  own  little  bodies 


Mr.  SekUun**'  bssd  he*  been  first  divisien  winner  in  every  ennuel  concert  contest 
since  1932,  sometimes  winning  a  one  plus,  or  special  mention  as  the  outstandino  band 
of  the  tournament.  His  Marshfield  bend  has  won  first  division  in  sight-reading  at 
all  but  the  first  contest  attended  in  1937.  As  many  as  33  out  of  35  solo  antries 
have  won  first  division  in  a  single  centest. 


each  child  has  a  metronome,  a  veritable 
‘‘Human  Metronome",  which  in  their 
walking  will  tap  out  a  surprisingly 
steady  rhythm.  Long  an  advocate  of 
using  the  metronome  and  knowing  how 
the  young  player  hates  to  nse  it,  I  was 
pleasantly  surprised  to  see  how  thor¬ 
oughly  willing  the  young  beginners  are 
to  use  this  inner  rhythmic  feel  In  sim¬ 
ple  2  or  4  to  the  bar  ^xercises. 

Experiments  with  the  method  for 
about  five  seasons  has  convinced  me 
of  its  full  worth.  Incidentally,  I  find 
that  my  band  players  upon  reaching 
the  Senior  Band  can  do  an  acceptable 
Job  of  playing  while  marching  with  a 
very  limited  amount  of  street  work. 
‘This  is  a  point  worthy  of  emphasis  for 
when  a  player  has  a  finely  developed 
tone  often  times  band  directors  have 
neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination 
for  honrs  of  tone-roughening  "pound¬ 
ing”  on  the  street. 

I  am  indicating  below  the  more  sim¬ 
ple  rhythmic  patterns  and  how  the 
principles  of  the  "Human  Metronome” 
are  applied. 
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In  the  above  and  slmilai  exercises, 
students  mark  time  while  seated  or 
standing.  Students  are  told  to  keep 
the  same  even  cadence  that  they  ob¬ 
serve  when  people  walk  naturally. 
Have  you  ever  noticed  how  much  of 
the  world’s  fine  music  is  written  In 
es«y  natural  walking  tempo? 

THE  PROPER  LEFT  FOOT  ON 
THE  FIRST  BEAT  ARE  SO  INTER 
UNKED  WITH  CORRECT  RHYTHM. 
THAT  WHENEVER  A  NOTE  DOES 
NOT  RECEIVE  ITS  CORRECT 
VALUE.  THE  STUDENT  WILL  IM¬ 
MEDIATELY  BE  OUT  OF  STEP. 
THIS,  IN  TURN,  IS  A  SELF-CHECK 
ON  HIS  OBSERVATION  OF  NOTE 
VALUES. 

I  have  my  students:  (1)  point  to 
note  and  count,  (2)  clap  and  count,  (3) 
mark  time  and  count.  Then  mark  time 
(Human  Metronome)  and  play. 
CAUTION: 

On  the  first  attempts  at  tone  produc¬ 
tions  we  do  not  want  to  worry  the 
prospective  player  about  any  other 
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thins,  perhapa  not  eren  note  Taluea 
(or  here  ‘a  correct  Hp  set,  as  one  ex¬ 
ample,  may  mean  months  of  time 
saved  later. 

All  teachers  and  conductors  have 
had  their  dilOculties  with  players  (not 
always  young)  who  have  distorted  the 
rhythm  in  such  simple  flgures  as 
these: 


aaa* 


By  having  your  players  mark  time 
while  clapping  and  counting  and  later 
by  marking  time  and  playing,  observe 
how  naturally  they  stretch  the  1/8  out 
to  its  full  and  correct  value. 
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The  familiar  but  troublesome  Hgure 
below  lands  itself  to  “once  and  for  all 
solution”  if  you  use  the  Illustrations 
shown.  A  little  negligence  in  this  re¬ 
spect  in  the  three  day  preparation  of  a 
new  selection  between  a  Wisconsin 
and  a  National  Regional  tournament 
could  have  been  costly  but  fortunately 
we  had  it  fairly  well  in  band  after  the 
hotel  room  rehearsal. 


The  articulation  as  shown  is  advo¬ 
cated  in  the  instructions  by  a  nation¬ 
ally-  known  brass  teacher.  It  works 
well  for  my  players.  Note  the  broader 
articulation  on  the  dotted  note. 

As  an  aid  to  visualise  the  proper 
rendition  of  successive  dotted  eighths 
and  sixteenths,  I  write  them  on  the 
board  in  this  manner: 


Note  how  small  I  have  written  the 
1/16  notes  to  show  how  comparatively 
light  they  should  be  played.  Note  also 
bow  “close  up”  the  1/16  note  is  written 
to  the  following  1/8  to  lllnstrate  how 
long  you  should  wait  before  touching 
the  1/16  note. 

A  rhythmic  figure  found  occasionally 
and  one  that  la  causing  school  musi¬ 
cians  trouble  will  respond  readily  If 
presented  thus: 

The  similar  figure  in  jB/8  played 
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pal  Band. 


over  and  over  while  marking  time 
helps  much  to  “even  up”  the  value  of 
the  three  tones. 

Many  complicated  appearing 
rhythms  become  relatively  simple  when 
“broken  down”  and  properly  analyzed. 


All  of  us  have  had  our  experience 
with  school  players  who  persist  in  giv¬ 
ing  their  own  special  rhythmic  inter¬ 
pretations  to  the  triplet  in  this: 

e».  7*4 


A  comparison  with  the  same  three 
tones  in  6/8  will  prove  to  the  student 
the  need  of  playing  all  tones  of  the 
triplet  the  same  length. 
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Many  instruction  books  have  a  count 

divided  into  an  arrow  pointing  down 

and  up  thus: 
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Another  version  of  this  found  In  a 
small  drum  instruction  methods  whose 
teaching  was  based  on  a  series  of 
"funny  paper”  type  illustrations  used 
up  and  down  toe  beats  of  the  large 
shaped  foot  of  the  professor.  This 
counting  method  was  absolutely  sound 
and  I  have  used  it  frequently. 
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Certain  passages  like  the  above  lend 
themselves  ,well  to  this  type  of  pres¬ 
entation. 

A  cut  time  rhythm  commonly  em¬ 
ployed  which  looks  difllcult  to  the  in¬ 
experienced  bass  or  bassoon  player  in 
its  original  form  is  regdily  visualized 
by  recopylng  the  c  time  figure  into  a 
somewhat  compaiative  2/4  pattern 
with  which  the  player  has  already  be¬ 
come  familiar. 

£t.ll 
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A  device  that  has  been  of  much  help 
to  me  in  pre-band  and  beginners  band 
(Turn  to  page  24) 
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Looking  to  the 

FUTURE  of  the 


Concert  BAND 


•  THE  MODERN  CONCERT  OR 
SYMPHONIC  BAND  today  In  the 
United  States  Is  now  at  the  crossroads, 
and  it  has  developed  a  ^reat  deal  In 
the  past  forty  years.  Much  of  the  prog¬ 
ress  Is  due  to  such  men  as  Ollmore, 
Sousa,  Goldman,  and  more  recently,  to 
some  of  our  fine  college  and  high 
school  bands  and  conductors. 

What  Is. the  position  of  the  concert 
band  today? 

I  believe  it  is  still  an  Infant  In  many 
respects,  a  child  that  does  not  seem  to 
know  which  way  to  grow.  The  instru¬ 
mentation  Is  not  static.  Perhaps  this  is 
a  point  in  favor  of  the  band.  The 
band's  literature  is  still  small  (orig¬ 
inal  compositions  for  band),  but  it  has 
grown  immensely  in  the  last  ten  years. 
The  problem  of  arranging  for  band  is 
still  a  perplexing  situation  since  many 
of  our  arrangements  are  Mriilten  to  be 
played  by  a  small  or  a  large  band,  and 
consequently  are  too  thick  and  cumber¬ 
some.  Of  course,  they  are  written  for 
school  bands  for  the  most  part;  there¬ 
fore,  they  are  very  conservative.  How¬ 
ever;  there  has  been  definite  improve¬ 
ment  in  arranging  lately. 

Probably  tbe  most  heartening  thing 
about  the  band  baa  been  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  great  number  of  fine  wind 
players  in  our  public  schools. 

What  are  the  infiuencing  factors  of 
the  band  of  tomorrow? 

One  of  the  most  important  influences 
on  the  concert  band  has  been,  and  no 
doubt  will  continue  to  be,  the  J  a  i  s 
band;  the  arrangements  being  made 
and  the  technique  of  playing  some  of 
the  Instruments  in  the  lass  band. 

Specifically,  we  can  notice  an  im¬ 
provement  of  brass  playing  due  to  the 
influence  of  certain  Jazz  performers 
who  have  extended  the  playing  range, 
and  developed  a  singing  style  of  play¬ 
ing.  I  might  mention  the  trombone 
especially.  How  many  of  us  would  like 
to  have  three  or  four  Tommy  Dorseys 
in  our  concert  band?  I,  for  one,  cer¬ 
tainly  would. 

We  also  see  many  aspects  of  tbe 
dance  band  arranger  creeping  into  the 
arrangements  for  concert  band  (har- 
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monically  and  otherwise).  Why  not? 
We  must  take  our  hats  off  to  some  of 
the  dance  band  arrangers  for  their 
new  innovations  and  freedom  of  style. 
They  certainly  are  not  conservative. 

Of  course,  the  war  will  influence  our 
bands  of  the  future  as  the  last  war 
did.  For  one  reason,  millions  of  men 
will  be  exposed  to  bands  in  the  army 
while  drilling,  etc.,  be  it  a  concert  or 
strictly  a  military  band.  Also  many 
symphony  musicians,  radio  musicians, 
arrangers,  and  conductors  will  be 
members  of  army  bands.  Many  of  these 
fine  musicians  who  have  never  worked 
with  a  band  before  will  be  a  great  help 
to  our  bands  and  their  presence  in  the 
army  bands  will  create  many  new  and 
interesting  ideas  for  those  bands. 

Another  noteworthy  situation  in  our 
present  army  bands  is  the  presence  of 
both  dance  band  and  symphony  musi¬ 
cians  in  the  same  organisations  sitting 
side  by  side.  What  effect  will  this 
have  on  the  band  of  tomorrow?  It  is 
bound  to  bring  about  some  understand¬ 
ing  and  some  new  ideas  tor  the  band. 

How  should  a  band  sound? 

All  band  conductors  have  an  idea 
concerning  the  way  their  ideal  band 
should  sound;  but  not  all  are  able  to 
realise  this  ideal  as  yet.  Some  think 
the  band  should  sound  like,  and  be  an 
imitation  of  a  symphony  orchestra. 
Others  still  cling  to  the  sound  of  the 
brass  military  band.  Perhaps  the  in¬ 
strument  most  like  the  band  is  the 
pipe  organ;  since  they  are  both  wind 
instruments. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  band  should 
not  strive  to  Imitate  any  other  organi¬ 
sation,  but  rather,  It  should  rest  on  its 
own  merits;  tonal  color  and  possibili¬ 
ties. 

What  Improvements  can  be  made  in 
the  band? 

First  of  all,  we  must  realise  more 
of  the  possibilities  of  the  various  wind 


instruments  and  choirs.  For  instance, 
a  band  having  four  oboes.  Instead  of' 
one  or  two,  has  the  possibility  of  us¬ 
ing  the  four  oboes  in  unison  as  well  as 
a  solo  oboe,  which  is  in  Itself  a  dif¬ 
ferent  effect  and  a  different  sonority 
than  one  oboe.  This  is  also  true  of 
the  bassoon,  bass  clarinet,  alto  clar¬ 
inet,  and  the  saxophone  section.  Per¬ 
haps  the  use  of  four  or  even  six  tenor 
saxophones  in  unison  passages  (count¬ 
er  melody)  would  be  a  desirable  effect, 
at  least  I  think  so.  This  of  courM. 
is  providing  they  are  all  excellent 
players. 

The  use  of  two  or  three  English 
horns  in  the  same  manner  also  adds 
to  the  tone  color  of  the  band.  It  all 
boils  down  to  the  fact  that  the  band 
could  be  much  more  effective  by  using/ 
in  some  instances,  the  various  wind 
instruments  as  unison  and  choirs  in¬ 
stead  of  solo  and  doubling  instru¬ 
ments. 

We  also  have  other  instruments  such 
as  sarrusaphones  and  heckelphones 
that  might  be  used  to  advantage  in  the 
bands,  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
a  great  demand  for  these  instruments, 
and  consequently  they  are  not  readily 
accessible. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  the 
contrabass  clarinets  which  have  prov¬ 
en  very  effective  instruments,  and  can 
be  used  to  good  advantage  in  the  con¬ 
cert  band. 

I  believe  that  after  the  war  we  will 
see  most  of  the  woodwind  instruments, 
which  were  formerly  made  in  Europe, 
being  manufactured  in  this  country; 
with  many  improvements  and  with 
prices  low  enough  for  most  of  us.  We 
have  in  the  past,  also  received  most  of 
the  best  cane  that  was  used  on  our 
reed  Instruments  from  Elurope.  Per¬ 
haps  we  will  also  find  that  the  cane 
and  excellent  reeds  will  be  better  de¬ 
veloped  in  this  country.  Let  us  hope 
so! 

Many  of  us  remember  bow  iwpular 
the  Sousa  band  was  after  the  last  war 
as  they  traveled  to  many  points  and 
did  a  great  Job  of  placing  the  concert 
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band  before  the  public.  Souaa  alao  did 
•ome  broadcaating  In  bin  later  jreara. 
but  not  a  great  deal.  It  certainly  would 
be  a  help  to  our  banda  of  the  future  if 
we  could  hare  more  opportunity  to 
hear  a  fine,  large  well-inatrumented 
profeaaional  concert  band  in  our  home 
town  aa  well  aa  orer  the  air  wavea. 
Of  courae,  we  have  heard  our  own 
aervlce  banda  on  the  air  and  on  tour. 
(Hata  off  to  the  new  offlcial  air  corpa 
band  that  broadcaata  on  Saturday  aft¬ 
ernoon.  It  ia  well  on  the  way.)  But 
they  do  not  alwaya  carry  a  large  group 
while  touring,  and  official  dutiea  keep 
them  well  occupied. 

I  am  going  to  take  the  liberty  of 
giving  my  viewa  on  inatrumentatlon 
for  varioua  alae  banda  with  aome  of  the 
ideaa  previoualy  mentioned  taken  un¬ 
der  conaideration. 


Comparison  of  the  Concert  Band  and 
Symphony  Orchestra 

(Quotation  from  a  tpeacK  made  by  Patrick  Sarsfield  Gilmore  in  1880) 

"The  Band  as  Masculine  -  The  Orchestra 
as  Feminine.  With  the  Band  there  is  Lite, 
Vim,  Dash,  Vigor,  BriIIiance,-a  Something 
which  stirs  the  bIood,-a  virile  strength  that 
cannot  be  produced  by  an  Orchestra,  no 
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BAND  OP  100  OR  MORE  PLATERS 
a  to  10  flutes 
2  Ent>  flutes 
2  Eb  clarinets 
24  to  20  Bb  clarinets 
(  alto  clarinets  (preferably  In  F> 

0  baas  clarinets 

1  or  2  contrabass  clarinets 
4  oboes 

2  or  I  English  horns 

4  bassoons  (one  doubling  cnntrabas- 
soon) 

4  to  0  alto  saxophones 
4  to  0  tenor  saxophones 
2  baritone  saxophones 

1  bass  saxophone 
<  to  8  cornets 

2  to  4  trumpets 
2  fluegel  hi>rns 

6  to  8  French  horns 
8  trombones 

^  2  or  4  baritones  (Euphoniums) 

8  BBb  tubas 
2  or  2  Eb  tubas 
1  or  2  string  basses 
B  percussion 
1  or  2  harps 

BAND  OF  80  OR  MORE  PLAYERS 
I  flutes 

1  or  2  Eb  flutes 
1  or  2  Eb  clarinets 
18  to  24  Bb  clarinets 
4  to  8  alto  clarinets 
4  to  8  bass  clarinets 

1  contrabass  clarinet 
8  or  4  oboes 

2  English  horns 
2  or  4  bassoons 

2  to  8  alto  saxophones 
2  to  8  tenor  saxophones 

1  baritone  saxophone 
4  to  8  cornets 

2  to  4  trumpets 
2  fluegel  horns 

4  to  8  French  horns 
4  to  8  trombones 
2  to  4  baritones 
2  or  2  BBb  tubas 
1  or  2  EHi  tubas 
1  or  2  string  basses 
4  or  B  percussion 
1  or  2  harps 

BAND  OF  80  OR  MORE  PLATERS 
4  to  8  flutes 

1  Eb  flute 

18  to  20  Bb  clarinets 

2  or  4  alto  clarinets 
2  or  4  bass  clarinets 

1  contrabass  clarinet 

2  oboes 

1  or  2  English  horns 

2  or  4  bassoons 


matter  how  superbly  it  plays.  A  real 
Concert  Band  is  like  a  perfect  gentleman, 
-strong,  masterful,  kingly, -yet  kind,  tender 
and  true!  The  Orchestra  contains  as 
virtues,-Beauty,  Grace,  Sentiment,  Pathos, 
Constancy  and  Allurement  in  the 


Feminine  Manner!" 


3  or  4  alto  saxophones 

2  or  4  tenor  saxophones 

1  baritone  saxophone 

3  to  8  comets 

2  to  4  trumpets 

1  or  2  fluegel  horns 

4  French  horns 

4  to  6  trombones 

2  baritones 

2  BBb  tubas 

1  Eb  tuba  (or  2) 

1  string  bass 

4  percussion 

The  instrumentation  given  is  for 
various  sixe  bands.  In  reducing  the  in¬ 
strumentation  we  aiways  run  into  a 
problem  in  the  brasses,  especially  cor¬ 
nets  and  trombones,  where  there  are 
usually  three  cornet  and  three  trom¬ 
bone  parts  written.  By  having  four 
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cornets,  we  wiii  have  one  part  with 
two  players  which  is  a  problem  in 
balance  and,  in  smaller  bands  the 
players  are  weaker  and  we  would  need 
two  players  on  a  part.  This  is  also  a 
problem  in  tonal  color  as  one  cornet 
on  a  part  will  not  be  the  same  sonority 
as  two  players.  In  certain  passages,  of 
course,  one  player  will  sound  better. 

It  is  also  possible  to  add  more  in¬ 
struments  to  almost  anjr  of  the  wood¬ 
wind  and  reed  sections  and  still  not 
disturb  the  balance  and  gain  more  son¬ 
ority  by  doing  so. 

I  might  mention  that  it  will  be  a  big 
Job  in  any  band  to  tune  four  oboes  for 
unisons  and  to  match  and  blend  the 
tones,  but  It  can  be  done  and  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  worth  trying. 

Let  us  all  hope  for  the  future  when 
we  can  afford  to  purchase  four  or  five 
oboes,  as  well  as  half  a  dosen  bass  clar¬ 
inets,  etc.  We  can  look  to  the  future 
for  many  more  new  original  composi¬ 
tions  for  the  band  and  hope  that  we 
may  make  aa  much  progress  in  the 
next  twenty  years  as  we  have  the  past 
twenty  with  our  bands.  Won’t  you 
agree  with  me  then,  that  the  band  has 
a  tremendous  future? 
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CLARKE 

THE  Cometist 


By  Curtis  H.  Larkin,  Long  Branch,  N.  /• 


Part  2 


•  IN  THE  SPRING  OF  1880  Herbert 
was  asked  to  play  comet  with  the 
"When  Band,"  a  (roup  of  musicians 
who  played  as  an  advertising  medium 
for  the  "When  Clothing  Store"  of  Indi¬ 
anapolis.  His  brother  Edwin  was  the 
solo  cornetist.  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  businees  for  the  hand  that  summer. 
Herbert  also  played  cornet  in  one 
church  Sunday  mornings,  and  in  an¬ 
other  afternoons,  both  of  which  paid 
him  about  five  dollars  each  Sunday. 
Meanwhile  the  band  was  practicing 
hard  for  the  big  State  Band  Competi¬ 
tion  that  was  held  annually  at  Evans¬ 
ville  (Indiana). 

That  same  year  (1888)  there  was 
also  to  be  a  cornet  solo  contest  for 
the  championship  of  the  State,  which 
Herbert  was  secretly  planning  to  en¬ 
ter.  Prior  to  the  band  contest,  the 
"When  Band"  was  engaged  as  escort 
for  a  Knights  Templar  (3ommandery 
bound  for  the  Triennial  0>nclave  held 
at  St.  Louis  (Missouri).  At  least  one 
hundred  bands  were  present  in  the 
city  that  week.  Gilmore’s  famous 
band  was  then  playing  at  the  Exposi¬ 
tion,  and  Herbert  spent  all  his  spare 
time  at  Gilmore’s  concerts,  hearing 
the  celebrated  Ben  Bent  play  several 
solos.  Bent  was  one  of  the  highest 
paid  cornet  soloists  in  the  world,  re¬ 
ceiving  a  salary  of  $300.00  weekly. 
One  morning  Colonel  Gilmore  invited 
every  band  in  town  to  report  at  the 
Fair  Grounds  for  a  massed  band  con¬ 
cert  under  his  own  leadership.  How 
proud  Herbert  felt  to  play  under  the 
great  Gilmore!  It  was  a  great  event, 
and  the  “When  Band”  returned  to  In¬ 
dianapolis  a  much  better  band  in 
every  respect. 

On  October  10,  1888,  the  State 
Championship  Band  Competition 
opened  with  an  Introductory  parade  at 
Evansville.  The  "When  Band”  was 
awarded  first  prise  over  all  other 
bands.  In  the  cornet  contest  young 
Clarke  was  chosen  to  play  first.  He 


played  “The  Whirlwind  Polka,"  by 
Levy,  the  same  solo  he  had  played  in 
Canada.  Thinking  that  he  had  made 
a  fissle  of  it.  Herbert  went  some  dis¬ 
tance  off  into  the  woods.  Fully  an 
hour  he  meditated  on  how  he  could  get 
back  to  Indianapolis  all  alone,  feeling 
discouraged,  broken-hearted,  when  one 
of  the  band  boys  found  him,  and  told 
him  to  hurry  back  to  the  bandstand 
to  receive  the  coveted  first  prise. 

One  of  the  Judges  Introduced  Her¬ 
bert  to  old  Henry  Distln,  the  cele¬ 
brated  instrument  maker  who,  after 
shaking  him  by  the  hand,  then  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  the  award,  a  baby 
cornet,  one  of  his  own  make — the 
smallest  B-flat  cornet  ever  made,  meas¬ 
uring  only  six  and  one-half  inches 
long  and  five  inches  high,  with  an  oval 
bell,  gold-plated  and  elaborately  en¬ 
graved.  In  response,  Herbert  took  the 
baby  comet  and  endeavored  to  play  on 
It.  He  was  astonished  at  the  power 
possessed  by  the  miniature  instru¬ 
ment:  it  made  a  hit  with  everyone, 
both  audience  and  bandsmen.  It  was 
the  only  one  of  its  kind  that  Henry 
Distln  ever  made,  and  to  this  day  Mr. 
Clarke  still  has  it  by  him,  a  carefully 
cherished  possession. 

After  resuming  his  old  position  in 
the  theatre  orchestra  that  same  fall, 
theatrical  conditions  were  so  bad  that 
thd  management  decided  to  release  two 
members  of  the  orchestra.  A  strike 
ensued,  with  the  result  that  the  or¬ 
chestra  leader  promptly  placed  several 
of  his  own  pupils  in  the  theatre  pit. 
As  there  was  no  American  Federation 
of  Musicians  in  those  days  to  protect 
the  welfare  of  professional  musicians, 
the  suspended  orchestra  players,  all 
members  of  the  “When  Band,"  began 
to  advertise  for  engagements.  Fortu¬ 
nately  the  When  Clothing  Co.  proposed 
to  take  the  orchestra  on  tour  as  an 
advertisement  for  the  store.  The  store 
manager  was  John  T.  Brush,  who  later 
on  became  nationally  famous  as  owner 


of  the  New  York  Giants  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Baseball  League.  He  also  fur 
nlshed  the  orchestra  with  a  complete 
set  of  Swiss  bells  at  his  own  expense. 
The  ensemble  was  christened  “The  Al¬ 
liance  Orchestra  and  Swiss  Bell  Ring 
ers."  However,  the  tour  ended  in 
financial  disaster  after  several  weeks. 

In  the  meantime  Herbert’s  parents 
had  again  moved,  this  time  to  Roch¬ 
ester  (New  York).  Now  that  there 
was  "nothing  doing"  in  Indianapolis, 
Herbert  did  not  require  much  persua 
Sion  to  Join  his  parents.  His  father 
tried  to  secure  work  for  him,  but  with 
out  success.  One  evening,  however,  a' 
stranger  rang  the  front  doorbell  and* 
requested  Herbert  to  come  to  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Music  as  soon  as  possible.  Our 
readers  may  not  know  that  Clarke,  in 
his  early  youth,  learned  to  play  both 
the  violin  and  viola  in  a  creditable 
manner  before  turning  to  the  comet. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  Academy,  Her¬ 
bert  heard  a  band  playing  on  the  out¬ 
side  balcony.  He  listened  until  they 
had  finished,  then  went  inside  the  the¬ 
atre  and  met  the  orchestra  leader.  The 
latter  was  angry  because  the  new¬ 
comer  had  not  Joined  the  band  with 
his  cornet  His  opening  shot  was: 
“Why  didn’t  you  hurry  down  and  play 
outside  with  us?  Well,  get  your  viola 
out  and  hike  up  in  the  pit  and  play 
the  overture.  Hurry,  now!"  Herbert 
felt  angry,  too,  but  remained. 

He  had  learned  to  use  bass  viol 
rosin  on  his  viola  bow  to  make  the 
tone  louder,  and  this  night  be  bor¬ 
rowed  some  from  the  bass  player.  The 
tone  of  his  Instrument  cut  through 
the  rest  of  the  orchestra.  The  leader. 
David  Morgan,  asked  him  after  the 
show  how  he  could  produce  such  a  big 
tone  on  the  viola,  and  was  quite  in¬ 
terested  to  learn  the  secret  Herbert 
was  engaged  for  the  rest  of  the  season 
to  play  viola  inside  the  theatre,  and 
second  cornet  outside  before  each  per- 
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formance.  Playing  two  shows  a  day 
netted  him  fourteen  dollars  a  week. 

In  1887,  when  he  was  twenty  years 
old,  Herbert  L.  Clarke’s  mind  was 
fully  made  up  as  to  what  his  life  work 
was  to  be.  By  this  time  his  two 
brothers,  Edwin  and  Ernest,  bad  mi¬ 
grated  to  Rochester.  "Ed”  secured  a 
position  as  first  violin  at  the  Academy 
of  Music.  Ernest,  however,  had  de¬ 
veloped  into  such  a  fine  trombone 
plajrer  that  he  could  play  on  his  slide 
trombone  all  the  cornet  solos  Herbert 
had  practiced.  He  had  the  nerve  to 
make  a  trip  to  New  York  and  apply  to 
the  great  Patrick  S.  Gilmore  for  a  Job 
in  his  famous  band,  and,  fortunately, 
he  secured  it  "Em"  was  only  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  then,  and  his  success 
only  spurred  Herbert  to  greater  efforts, 
and  he  worked  harder  than  ever. 

The  following  summer  Herbert 
played  viola  at  Ontario  Beach,  and 
also  acted  as  cornet  soloist.  In  Sep¬ 
tember  he  returned  to  the  theatre,  and 
Just  a  week  later  he  was  offered  the 
position  of  solo  cornetlst  of  the  Clti- 
lens’  Band  of  Toronto,  a  newly- 
formed  Regimental  Band  directed  by 
his  old  leader,  John  Bayley.  This  was 
practically  the  same  band  be  had 
Joined  in  1883.  The  reputation  gained 
Herbert  by  his  solos  at  Ontario  Beach 
had  reached  Toronto,  hence  this  offer. 

Soon  after  Joining  the  band  the  An¬ 
nual  National  Canadian  Exhibition 
opened  in  Toronto,  and  Herbert  was 
programmed  for  a  solo  at  each  con¬ 
cert.  In  addition  he  was  requested  *to 
teach  a  new  band  of  about  thirty  men, 
employees  of  the  Taylor  Safe  Works 
Company.  It  was  his  initial  experi¬ 
ence  with  a  baton,  but  after  much 
practice  at  home,  beating  time  before 
a  mirror,  he  drilled  the  band  so  well 
that  they  played  a  successful  concert 
before  a  large  audience  at  Shaftsbury 
Hall  on  Queen  Street.  During  that 
winter  he  had  many  engagements  as  a 
comet  soloist. 

Three  years  passed  and  Clarke  was 
appointed  to  the  staff  of  teachers  in 
the  Toronto  Conservatory  of  Music 
as  instructor  for  the  violin,  viola,  cor¬ 
net,  and  all  brass  instruments.  He 
also  played  the  viola  as  a  member  of 
the  Conservatory  String  Quartet,  giv¬ 
ing  monthly  recitals  at  the  Audito¬ 
rium.  In  the  fall  of  1890  he  was  ten¬ 
dered  the  leadership  of  the  Heintx- 
man’s  Piano  Company  Band.  This,  of 
course,  necessitated  bis  resigning  as 
comet  soloist  of  the  Cltlsens’  Band, 
and  after  the  expiration  of  his  second 
enlistment  term  of  three  years,  he 
was  given  an  honorable  discharge. 
The  piano  company’s  band  numbered 
about  forty  men.  The  following  sum¬ 
mer  (1891)  (Harke  secured  a  long  en¬ 
gagement  for  this  band  at  Hanlan’s 
Point  on  the  Island,  the  resort  of 
Toronto,  gaining  much  popnlarity. 


During  the  winter  months  the  band 
business  naturally  fell  off,  so  Clarke 
formed  a  little  company  of  three, 
called  "The  Canadian  Trio,”  and 
booked  concerts  throughout  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Ontario,  which  not  only  netted 
a  good  substantial  Income,  but  helped 
to  increase  his  reputation.  It  was  not 
long  before  he  became  known  as 
“Canada’s  Favorite  Cornet  Soloist.” 
Every  one  thought  he  was  Canadian 
born,  and  be  never  disputed  the  be¬ 
lief,  as  he  really  did  make  his  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  soloist  in  Canada,  even  first 
starting  to  play  the  cornet  there.  In 
September  of  1891  his  band  was  en¬ 
gaged  for  a  week  at  the  Montreal  Ex¬ 
position,  and  many  were  the  fiattering 
comments  on  their  playing,  as  well  as 
on  his  own  cornet  solos.  The  band 
was  then  composed  of  forty-five  men. 

About  this  time  bis  brother  Ernest 
was  making  quite  a  name  for  himself 
as  a  trombone  soloist  in  New  York 
City.  He  wrote  to  Herbert  and  ad¬ 
vised  him  to  try  for  a  position  with 
Gilmore’s  Band:  for  Mr.  Gilmore  was 
engaged  to  play  the  entire  six  months 
at  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition 
at  Chicago,  in  1893,  with  a  100-piece 
band,  and  to  make  a  tour  throughout 
Europe,  in  1894. 

Finally,  in  February  of  1892,  Her¬ 
bert  mustered  enough  confidence  to 
visit  the  great  “Pat”  Gilmore  at  the 
latter’s  home  in  New  York  City.  The 
ambitious  young  man,  now  twenty- 
four  years  old,  was  extremely  nervous, 
but  the  genial  bandmaster  soon  made 
him  feel  at  ease.  The  old  familiar 
"Whirlwind  Polka”  was  Herbert’s  first 
selection.  This  was  followed  by  a 
difficult  "Air  Varie,”  ending  on  a  very 
high  note,  top  F,  not  written  in  the 
music.  Gilmore’s  loud  “Bravo”  en¬ 
couraged  him  to  play  another  solo  with 
more  execution,  or  technique.  Gil¬ 
more  then  asked  him  if  he  could  play 
some  simple  ballad,  suggesting  “The 
Last  Rose  of  Summer.”  Young  Clarke 
promptly  -interpreted  this  beautiful 
old  melody  to  the  bandmaster’s  aston¬ 
ishment  and  satisfaction. 

By  this  time  Herbert  was  quite  a  bit 
exhausted.  Then  suddenly  Gilmore 
asked  him  if  he  knew  the  ix^nular  so¬ 
prano  aria  from  “Robert  The  Devil,” 
by  G.  Meyerbeer.  Clarke  replied: 
"Yes.”  "All  right,  play  it,”  said  Gil¬ 
more.  The  young  man  carefully  blew 
all  the  water  out  of  his  cornet,  at  the 
same  time  bracing  himself  for  this 
number:  for  he  knew  that  it  required 
more  endurance  than  any  polka  to  in¬ 
terpret  properly.  He  did  bis  best,  and 
played  the  entire  selection  faultlessly, 
putting  all  his  knowledge  of  music  into 
the  rendition. 

When  he  bad  finished,  Mr.  Gilmore 
patted  him  on  the  back,  and  Informed 
the  exhausted  musician  that  he  had 
been  looking  for  a  great  comet  player 
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who  could  play  musically,  with  the  en¬ 
durance  he  (Clarke)  had  Just  dis¬ 
played,  and  at  last  he  (Gilmore)  had 
found  one.  The  position  which  Her¬ 
bert  had  long  and  determinedly  sought 
was  now  offered  him.  He  was  told  to 
report  in  New  York  City  early  in 
April  for  rehearsals,  these  taking  place 
before  the  accustomed  spring  tour 
through  the  New  England  States,  this 
in  turn  succeeded  by  a  full  month  at 
Madison  Square  Garden,  then  the  en¬ 
tire  summer  at  Manhattan  Beach,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  six  weeks  at  St.  Louis  dur¬ 
ing  the  Annual  Exposition,  and  finally 
the  regular  fall  tour,  the  organization 
returning  to  New  York  City  In  time 
to  be  at  home  for  the  Christmas  holi¬ 
day  season. 

(EkUtorial  Note.  This  concludes  the 
narrative  of  Herbert  L.  Clarke’s  career  as 
a  cornetlst  from  hla  boyhood  days  until  he 
Anally  realised  his  ambition  to  attain  the 
enviable  position  ef  soloist  with  Gilmore's 
Band.  In  a  following  Issue  Mr.  Larkin,  a 
close  personal  friend  of  Dr.  Clarke  for 
more  than  thirty-two  years,  will  present 
“CLARKE  THE  CORNET  VIRTUOSO,”  a 
vivid  story  of  the  highlights  of  artist’s 
later  career  until,  and  Including,  the  ac¬ 
count  of  bis  final  retirement  from  active 
professional  life,  which  occurred  on  Janu¬ 
ary  Slat  of  this  year,  194S.) 
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Developing  the 

DOUBLE  Reeds 

I  , 

In  the  Modern  Concert  Band 


By  Milburn  E.  Carey 

Associaft  in  Music, 

Univarsify  of  INinoit 

This  is  the  second  article  by  Mr.  Corey  to  appear  in  the 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  He  was  principal  oboist  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  Concert  Band  for  several  years  and  is 
the  author  of  a  book  of  instruction  for  young  oboists.  He 
is  known  more  recently  as  bandmaster  at  Phillips  Univer¬ 
sity,  Enid,  Oklahoma,  where  he  managed  the  famous  Tri- 
State  Band  Festival  six  years.  He  is  the  yoxmgest  member 
of  the  American  Bandmaster  Association. 


eiN  THE  MODERN  INSTRUMENTA¬ 
TION  of  praetically  all  acbool  bands, 
the  oboe,  bassoon,  and  Englisb  born 
bare  establlsbed  tbemaelTes  as  In¬ 
dispensable.  Often  pairs  of  oboes  and 
bassoons  bare  been  used,  tbe  EncHsb 
bom  being  played  only  when  called  for 
In  tbe  score  and  then  by  a  second  or 
third  oboist.  Frequently  tbis  bas  been 
tbe  limit  of  tbelr  use  altbougb  actually 
tbls  Is  only  tbe  beginning  of  tbelr 
possibilities. 

Dr.  A.  Austin  Harding.  Director  of 
Bands  at  tbe  UnWerslty  of  Illinois, 
realised  tbe  Importance  of  tbe  double 
reeds,  and  several  years  ago  set  out  to 
accumulate  a  complete  section  both  In 
tbe  wood  and  brass  families.  From  bis 
experience  It  was  found  tbe  ideal  wood 
double  reed  section  for  tbe  usual  band 
Instramentatlon  of  100  or  more  pieces 
to  consist  of  tbe  following: 


Number  Instmment  Key 

4-6  Oboes  C 

1  Oboe  d'amour  A 

2  English  horns  F 

1  Baritone  oboe  C 

1  Heckelpbonc  C 

4  Bassoons  C 

1  Contra-bassoons  CC 


Each  one  of  these  instruments  has  a 
distinctive  tone  quality  and  a  separate 
function  in  the  performance  of  the 
works  of  higher  form.  All  of  the  above 
instruments  should  have  a  specially 
written,  complete  part  to  every  selec¬ 
tion.  In  those  instances  where  parts 
are  not  published,  the  director  or  his 
staff  of  copyists  must  supply  the  parts 
transposed  from  other  instruments  or 
rewritten  from  the  score.  Oboe 
d’amour  parts  may  be  written  from 
lower  oboe,  clarinet,  alto  saxophone,  or 
from  high  bassoon  and  English  bora 
parts.  The  English  born  parts  are 
taken  largely  from  tbe  alto  saxophone. 
Usually  better  musicians  are  available 
for  the  English  bora  than  for  tbe  saxo¬ 
phone  and  can  play  the  solo  parts 
more  convincingly.  Tbe  English  boras 
can  also  strengthen  the  alto  clarinet 
parts  which  very  often  are  weak.  Tbe 
baritone  oboe,  sometimes  referred  to 
as  the  bass  oboe,  and  the  Heckelphone 


play  parts  written  from  the  tenor  saxo¬ 
phone  as  well  as  supplanting  the  up¬ 
per  register  of  tbe  bassoons.  Tbe 
contra-bassoon  may  play  a  string  bass 
part  or  the  regular  bass  part  by  read¬ 
ing  it  an  octave  higher.  It  must  be 
understood  these  suggestions  are  only 
for  general  use.  Every  selection  con¬ 
tains  sections  where  these  instru¬ 
ments,  individually  and  together  can 
add  tbelr  specific  qualities.  For  best 
results  no  player  should  be  doubling 
on  any  of  these  instruments  but  should 
play  only  the  one  instrument  through¬ 
out  rehearsal  and  concert. 

The  double  reeds  have  a  vibrance 


and  brilliance  not  incorporated  in  the 
single  reeds.  Because  of  the  physical  / 
make-up  of  the  clarinet  every  other , 
overtone  is  absent.  The  double  reeds 
fill  these  harmonic  interstices  of  the 
clarinet  section  adding  richness  to  the 
reed  section  as  a  whole. 

For  best  tone  quality  the  double 
reed  players  should  pattern  their  tone 
after  the  strings,  i.e.,  the  oboe  and 
oboe  d’amour  from  the  violin,  Ehiglish 
horn  from  the  viola,  Heckelphone. 
baritone  oboe  and  bassoon  from  the 
’cello,  and  the  contra-bassoon  from  the 
string  bass.  Those  critics  who  find  it 
to  their  liking  to  criticise  the  concert 


lastniinairts,  reading  left  to  right,  stendlnq:  French  mwette,  four  obeet,  two  English 
komt.  Seated:  Mr.  Carey.  devble<reed  coach,  baritone  oboe,  keckelphone,  four 
betseont,  end  contra>batsoon. 
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ImtniRMntt,  rccdinq  Uft  to  right,  standing:  soprano,  alto,  tanor  samisophonas, 
and  tanor  rothophona.  Saatad:  baritona.  bau.  EEi),  CC  contra>bass  sarnisophonas. 


band  becauae  of  Ita  limlUtlona  in  con- 
traatlnc  tone  colors,  i.e.  brass  and 
re«d.  have  only  to  hear  a  band  whose 
double  reed  section  Is  complete  and 
fully  dereloped  to  almost  satisfy  their 
desire  for  the  missing  string  tone  quai- 
ity  of  the  symphony  orchestra.  Dr. 
Joseph  E.  Maddy,  after  hearing  the 
Illinois  Concert  Band,  several  years 
ago  predicted,  “school  bands  will  de¬ 
velop  their  double  reed  section  to  com¬ 
pleteness  for  concert  work  in  the  near 
future”. 

During  the  last  Band  Clinic  held  at 
the  University  in  January  an  ensemble 
composed  of  3  oboes,  oboe  d’amour, 
English  horn,  baritone  oboe,  Heckel- 
phone,  bassoon  and  contra-baasoon. 
played  two  selections  arranged  for  this 
group  which  effectively  demonstrated 
the  possibilities  of  the  complete  wood 
double  reed  section. 

Another  high  wood  double  reed  for 
which  good  use  may  be  found  is  the 
Musette  (French),  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  toy  nor  oriental  musettes. 
This  musical  instrument  is  in  F  and 
can  play  a  part  transposed  from  the  Eb 
clarinet.  Because  of  its  tone  quality  it 
is  used  to  best  advantage  to  assist  the 
upper  tones  of  the  oboe  in  the  louder 
strains. 

To  briefly  mention  the  brass  double 
reeds  the  Sarrusophones  and  Rotho- 


•  WHEN  IT  WAS  DECIDED  to  aban¬ 
don  music  contests  in  Illinois  for  the 
duration,  a  powerful  motivating  force 
was  removed  for  many  students  in  our 
music  groups.  Regardless  of  argu¬ 
ments  pro  and  con  over  the  value  of 
contests,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
do  provide  an  incentive  to  practice. 

In  searching  about  for  a  substitute 
means  of  developing  and  sustaining  in¬ 
terest  in  solo  and  ensemble  playing 
and  singing  we  have  organized  in  our 
senior  high  school  a  solo  and  ensemble 
club.  Charter  members  of  the  club 
were  pupils  all  of  whom  had  competed 
in  solo  or  ensemble  contests  in  previ¬ 
ous  years,  and  this  group  drew  up  a 
constitution.  New  members  may  gain 
admittance  by  performing  before  the 
club  in  an  ensemble  or  as  a  soloist. 

The  Music  Honor  League  was  the 
name  Anally  chosen  for  the  club.  This 


phones  are  listed.  These  instruments 
finger  similarly  to  the  saxophones.  The 
soprano  Sarrusophone  in  Bb  is  prac¬ 
tically  a  metal  oboe;  the  alto  is  in  Eb; 
the  tenor  in  Bb;  baritone  in  Eb;  bass 
in  Bb;  and  contra-basses  in  BEb  and 
CC.  From  the  tenor  down  these  in¬ 
struments  are  practical.  In  the  French 
opera  the  contra-bass  Sarrusophone 
takes  the  place  of  the  contra-bassoon 
in  scoring.  Inasmuch  as  the  EEb 
contra-bass  is  the  only  Sarrusophone 


was  not  an  original  name,  but  was 
taken  from  an  article  in  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Music  Magazine  on  the  High 
School  of  Music  and  Art  in  New  York 
City.  Meetings  are  held  bi-weekly,  in 
the  evening,  and  consist  of  a  business 
session  and  a  program  put  on  by  the 
members.  Comments  and  criticism  are 
asked  for  and  freely  given  on  each 
performance. 

The  original  plan  was  to  have  no 
artificial  motivation,  but  even  as  adults 
need  a  goal  toward  which  to  strive,  it 
was  found  that  interest  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  would  be  maintained  at  a  higher 
level  if  a  point  system  for  an  award 
were  established.  So  the  students 
worked  out  a  plan  whereby  points  are 
earned  by  performing  before  the  clnb, 
in  assemblies,  at  public  performances, 
etc.  Solo  playing  gives  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  points  than  ensembles.  When  a 


which  has  been  manufactured  in  this 
country  it  is  the  only  one  ordinarily 
known  and  used,  however  the  complete 
family  appears  elsewhere  in  this  arti¬ 
cle  as  they  are  used  at  Illinois. 

The  Rothophones  are  in  Eb  Alto,  Bb 
Tenor  and  Eb  Baritone.  A  few  years 
ago  one  of  the  best  radio  concert 
orchestras  used  four  Rothophones  ef¬ 
fectively,  the  saxophonists  doubling  on 
them. 


By  Edwin  W.  Lontz 

Director  of  Music 

Gsisiburg,  lllinoit 

total  of  500  points  have  been  earned 
the  individual  is  eligible  for  a  pin. 

The  point  system  is  as  follows: 
Points  for  Appoarsncos 


gs- 

Appearancea  *Solo  temble 

1.  Public  Pe(;formance . 100  60 

Outside  of  School 

2.  School  Entertainment .  76  26 

3.  School  Assembly  .  60  25 

4.  M.  H.  L. .  60  26 

6.  Attendance .  10 


6.  Accompanist  for  Solo 

name  as  Ensemble 

When  an  Individual  has  accumulated 
.100  points,  he  earns  an  award. 

While  the  Music  Honor  League  has 
been  in  existence  but  a  few  months  it 
thus  far  has  proven  to  be  a  success 
and  has  offered  these  two  advantages: 

First  and  most  important,  it  pro¬ 
vides  an  extra  incentive  for  practice 
and  an  opportunity  for  the  student  to 
gain  experience  in  solo  and  ensemble 
performance. 

Second,  we  have  several  soloists  and 
ensembles  available  to  play  or  sing  at 
clubs,  civic  functions,  and  the  like 
where  it  is  not  feasible  to  use  the 
band,  orchestra  or  choir. 


*(A1I  solo  work  from  memory  add  26 
I)olnt8) 


My  Solo 
and  Ensemble 

CLUB 
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Information 


PLEASE 

And  Here  it  is.  Direct  from  the  Experts 


•  SYMPOSIUM  ON  SCHOOL  WAR¬ 
TIME  PROBLEMS  was  the  net  result 
of  Dr.  Albert  Austin  Harding's  unique 
"Round  Table”  conducted  as  a  special 
feature  at  the  fourteenth  annual  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  band  clinic  held  in 
the  famous  Urbana-Cbampaign  Band 
building  last  January. 

Unlike  in  almost  all  other  respects  a 
famous  radio  program  of  interrogation, 
and  more  particularly  in  that  the  mas¬ 
ter  of  ceremonies  was  a  hundred  per¬ 
cent  unable  to  "stump  the  experts,” 
the  routine  was  about  the  same.  A.  R. 
McAllister  took  the  chair  of  master  of 
ceremonies,  and  propounded  questions 
to  his  unprepared  and  unrehearsed  ex¬ 
perts,  Ooorge  W.  Patrick,  school  band¬ 
master  of  Springfield,  Illinois;  F.  C. 
Krelder,  instrumental  music  director, 
Collinsville,  Illinois;  August  San  Ro¬ 
mani,  music  director  at  McPherson, 
Kansas;  Roy  M.  Martin,  school  music 
director.  Greenwood,  Mississippi;  Dr. 
Hamll  Cupero,  supervisor  of  music  and 
band  director,  New  Orleans,  La.;  and 
Lynn  Sams,  sales  promotion  manager 
of  the  C.  O.  Conn  company. 

"There  have  been  several  questions 
which  1  consider  important,”  said  Mr. 
McAllister,  opening  the  session,  "and 
all  of  a  general  character  banded  to 
me  and  I  am  going  to  read  those  ques¬ 
tions  and  call  upon  one  of  these  gentle¬ 
men  present  to  comment  upon  them 
for  three  or  four  minutes.  First  I  will 
ask  Mr.  Patrick  for  a  discussion  of  the 
duties,  responsibilities  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  the  high  school  musical  organi¬ 
zation,  in  developing  civilian  morale 
and  community  cooperation  in  the  war 
effort." 

Mr.  Patrick:  “Well,  Mr,  McAllister, 
I  have  always  heard  that  the  grade 
school  and  the  high  school  is  a  prepa¬ 
ration  for  life.  We  have  always  heard 
that.  It  is  a  training  place  for  life.  In 
my  pedagogical  thinking  I  might  go 
further  and  say  that  school  is  life. 
School  isn’t  Just  a  preparation  for  life 
— school  is  life.  You  must  always  keep 
that  before  you.  School  is  life  today. 
Then  we  look  at  this  musical  training 
in  a  little  different  light  These  young 
people  are  in  the  School  of  Music  be¬ 
cause  of  what  they  are  getting  out  of  it 
today  and  let’s  forget  whether  they  will 
play  in  Wayne  King’s  band  or  not — so 
we  can  decidedly  fill  a  function  there 
by  giving  them  something  to  do  right 
now  and  quit  worrying  so  much  about 


the  future.  The  second  point  I  want  to 
make  is,  probably  history  will  repeat 
itself.  After  the  last  war  you  will  re¬ 
call  we  had  an  extensive  crime  wave. 
The  peculiar  thing  is  that  it  wasn’t  the 
soldiers  coming  back  from  France  who 
committed  the  crimes,  it  was  their 
younger  brothers.  1  refer  you  to  Rod¬ 
ney  Brandon,  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  who  made  that  state¬ 
ment  before  our  Kiwanis  Club  in 
Springfield.  The  crime  wave  was  car¬ 
ried  on  by  the  younger  brothers  of 
soldiers  that  stayed  at  home.  In  other 
words,  they  had  read  so  much  about 
the  glorification  of  killing — and  we 
read  about  that  every  day — that  think¬ 
ing  became  a  part  of  themselves  in  too 
many  cases.  We  very  definitely  can  do 
a  job  in  combating  that  tendency  In  the 
younger  generation,  in  the  boys  and 
girls  staying  at  home  because  they  are 
not  old  enough  to  go  to  fight.  We  don’t 
need  to  worry  very  much  about  these 
soldiers.  They  will  get  their  fill  of  kill¬ 
ing  Just  as  the  soldiers  of  the  last  war, 
but  we  can  very  definitely  supply 
something  that  will  take  the  place  of 
those  thoughts  among  the  younger 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  soldiers  who 
are  away  now.  I  aip  thinking  in  this 
community  effort  that  every  director 
should  dedicate  himself  to  supply 
music  anywhere,  to  do  anything  re¬ 
gardless  of  what  it  is,  if  it  will  further 
this  war  effort  and  raise  this  com¬ 
munity  morale. 

“You  all  furnish  bands,  that  is  true. 
You  know  how  to  do  that,  but  there  are 
so  many  cases  that  appear  on  the  sur¬ 
face  as  trivial  where  you  might  meet  a 
demand.  I  think  every  band  should 
have  a  bugler  on  tap  at  all  times  for 
military  funerals  and  similar  occa¬ 
sions.  You  should  have  a  bugler  or 
several  buglers  trained  to  play  taps, 
call  to  the  colors,  etc.  You  might  train 
some  ensembles.  We  have  heard  a  lot 
about  ensembles  in  the  last  few  years. 
Personally,  we  have  experimented  with 
one.  It  is  generally  true  with  every 
band,  over  a  i>erlod  of  years,  that  your 
brass  section  Is  better  than  your  wood¬ 
winds.  In  most  bands,  your  brass  sec¬ 


tions  are  easier  to  train  possibly — any¬ 
way,  they  seem  to  do  better  work  than 
the  woodwinds.  We  have  developed  a 
brass  ensemble.  You  may  vary  this, 
depending  upon  the  ability  of  your 
band.  Last  year  we  had  one  bass  horn, 
one  baritone,  three  trombones,  four 
French  horns,  four  or  five  cornets,  four 
saxophones — 2  alto,  1  tenor,  and  1  bari¬ 
tone.  With  that  group  when  we  had  a 
call  for  a  small  group  entertainment 
we  were  able  to  send  the  ensemble — 
very  easy  to  train  them  right  in  the 
band.  We  would  take  a  number  that 
sounded  pretty  good  and  ask  the  rest 
of  the  band  to  drop  out.  If  it  worked, 
ail  right,  and  if  it  didn’t  work,  all 
right.  We  were  able  to  furnish  a  dif¬ 
ferent  demand  with  that  small  group 
and  out  of  that  we  again  split  that  into 
a  smaller  ensemble.  My  point  is — do 
everything  for  this  general  effort.”  ‘ 
Mr,  McAUUter:  "Thank  you,  Mr. 
Patrick.  Next,  Duties,  responsibilities, 
and  opportunities  of  the  school  musical 
organization  in  supplementing  military 
bands  and  other  entertaiment  groups 
in  camps,  posts,  et  cetera.  Mr.  San  Ro¬ 
mani,  will  you  comment  on  thatT’ 

Mr.  Ban  Romani:  "Thank  you,  Mr. 
McAllister.  I  think  our  need  today  to 
continue  in  high  school  bands  is 
greater  than  it  ever  has  been.  To  give 
up  now  would  be  an  absolute  admission 
of  defeat — an  admission  of  weakness 
and  I  think  that  is  what  Hitler  and  his 
henchmen  would  like  to  see  in  this 
country.  I  hear  so  much  about  the 
word,  'morale.*  I  think  that  the  word 
is  overdone  and  overused  and  abused. 
First,  civilian  morale — I  think  by  this 
time  that  the  civilians  should  have 
their  own  morale.  If  they  haven’t  got  it 
and  can’t  create  it,  it’s  time  that  they 
get  busy,  but  there  is  a  morale  that  we 
can  build  and  help  and  that  is  found  in 
the  army  camps.  Let  us  keep  in  mind 
that  those  men  in  these  army  camps 
are  people — a  great  many  boys  who 
came  from  fine  high  schools,  college, 
and  university  bands.  They  are  going 
to  war  to  fight  to  preserve  the  thing 
that  they  know  has  made  America. 
That  music  is  part  of  America  and  we 
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find  In  Knnuta  that  we  can  do  a  awell 
Job  tor  theae  army  camps  by  taking  our 
bands  to  these  army  camps  and  playing 
for  them.  This  Is  a  challenge  to  the 
band  director.  It  isn’t  easy,  even 
though  all  soldiers  are  a  swell  hunch  of 
people  to  play  for.  They  enjoy  every¬ 
thing  you  do,  but  don’t  think  tor  a  min¬ 
ute  that  you  can  go  and  entertain  them 
and  expect  to  come  back  again  if  you 
haven’t  got  something  ‘on  the  ball.’ 
They  know  what  they  want.  In  our 
band  we  have  had  an  opportunity  since 
this  conflict  to  play  nine  concerts  in 
army  camps  within  a  radius  of  86  to 
100  miles  of  McPherson.  We  find,  of 
course,  that  transportation  is  the 
problem.  ’The  first  trip  we  made  was 
in  private  automobiles — 75  cars  plus 
three  trucks  and  it  taxed  the  band  and 
the  band  mothers  and  dads  quite  a  bit 
to  make  that  trip,  but  we  feel  there  is 
a  need  for  it.  When  we  flnished  that 
concert  the  next  trip  was  made  by 
army  trucks.  They  came  to  get  us!  I 
had  letters  from  various  majors,  lieu¬ 
tenants,  and  olllcers  in  the  Army  and 
they  were  so  thankful  and  so  happy 
for  that  type  of  program  that  they 
were  willing  to  send  their  army  trucks 
to  McPherson  to  pick  up  the  band.  We 
go  there  and  entertain  them.  As  I  said 
before,  it  is  a  challenge  because  you 
can’t  Just  play  a  program  of  all  Jazz 
because  in  army  camps  today  we  have 
some  men  who  have  had  professional 
experience  and  are  good  musicians  and 
they  know  what  they  want  to  listen* to. 
We  find  it  very  interesting.  If  you  play 
what  some  people  would  like  to  call 
‘long  hair,’  some  of  them  don’t  like 
that.  We  have  a  lot  of  fun  playing  for 
them.  There  are  various  projects  that 
hands  can  continue  to  do  to  create  a 
stimulant,  an  incentive  for  more  crea¬ 
tive  work  in  the  band  group,  such  as 
bond  sales,  U.S.O.  drives,  service  organ¬ 
isations.  We  are  always  trying  to  tie 
our  work  up  with  the  war  effort.  If 
you  are  on  your  toes  and  awake  as  a 
band  director  you  will  find  they  will 
be  asking  you  for  suggestions.  As  Mr. 
Patrick  has  said,  certainly  be  ready  to 
help,  be  ready  with  suggestions  on  how 
you  can  improve  their  program. 

"One  project,  Mr.  McAllister,  we 
have  developed  and  find  very  interest¬ 
ing.  We  keep  a  record  of  every  former 
band  member  who  has  left  McPherson, 
who  is  now  in  the  service.  We  keep  his 
address  and  we  have  a  pro^  ct  where 
we  write  to  him  periodically.  He  can 
expect  a  letter  from  his  high  school 
band  Just  ever  so  often.  ’Then,  in  turn, 
we  read  those  letters  that  they  answer 
to  the  band  class  before  rehearsal  or 
during  rehearsal.  Some  of  the  letters 
we  get  are  very,  very  interesting.” 

Mr.  McAllister:  “Thank  you,  Mr. 
San  Romani.” 


"Question  3 — The  School  Band  after 
the  war — present-day  activities  in  prep¬ 
aration  for  same.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Martin 
to  comment  on  that.” 

Mr.  Martin:  “Mr.  McAllister,  when 
we  begin  to  talk  about  things  after  the 
war,  we  are  liable  to  run  into  things 
that  are  rather  intangible,  but  I  would 
like  to  talk  about  this  subject  In  the 
light  of  present-day  activities  because 
they  are  the  things  that  will  determine 
our  policies  after  the  war.  I  would  like 
to  try  to  develop  three  points.  First, 
the  management  and  support  of  our 
musical  organisations.  Certainly  we  all 
must  realize  that  if  we  had  not  had  a 
strong  national  organization  supported 
by  strong  regional  organizations  and 
state  organizations,  we  could  not  ex¬ 
pect  music  to  have  taken  the  place  it 
has  in  our  national  life  and  could  not 
have  expected  it  to  fit  into  our  war¬ 
time  program  as  it  is  being  made  to  fit 
now.  And  certainly  all  of  us  who  are 
awake  to  the  musical  responsibilities 
must  realize  that  it  is  more  necessary 
that  we  support  our  school  organiza¬ 
tions,  musical  organizations,  now  than 
at  any  time  before.  There  seems  to  be 
a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
musical  directors  to  feel  that  the  or¬ 
ganizations  do  not  deserve  the  support 
now  that  they  have  had  formerly  be¬ 
cause  maybe  some  of  our  formal  con¬ 
tests  will  not  be  held,  but  they  do  need 
our  support  now  more  than  at  any  time 
in  the  past  because  those  organizations 
are  the  things  that  will  carry  our  pro¬ 
gram  through  after  the  war  is  over  be¬ 
cause  after  the  war  we  are  going  to 
run  into  problems  we  have  not  had  be¬ 
fore  and  that  we  do  not  have  now.  To 
attempt  to  go  into  those  problems 
would  take  too  much  time,  but  we  do 
need  the  support  of  those  organiza¬ 
tions.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  that  it  is 
my  personal  feeling  that  we  are  very 
fortunate  in  having  a  man  of  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Allister’s  type  to  head  the  organization 
and  the  other  men  who  are  bead  of  the 
various  organizations  because  they  are 
going  to  be  called  on  at  this  time  to  ex¬ 
ercise  a  little  bit  of  autocratic  powers 
and  it  is  my  opinion  that  if  the  officers 
of  the  regional  associations  do  not 
function  and  see  to  it  that  these  re¬ 
gional  programs  are  carried  out,  that 
we  can  even  go  so  far  as  to  see  to  it 
that  they  are  changed;  and  the  state 
organizations,  if  they  go  to  sleep  on 
the  Job  and  do  not  give  proper  support 
to  the  National  organization,  they 
should  also  be  changed. 

“I  think  we  are  Inclined  too  much  to 
think  about  our  program  now  as  an  ab¬ 
normal  program,  but  really  as  life  goes 
along,  the  only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  do 
the  things  that  are  normal.  The  things 
the  gentlemen  ahead  of  me  have  talked 
about  are  the  normal  things  for  us  to  do 
now,  so  the  beat  we  can  hope  for  the 
success  of  the  future  is  that  we  do  now 


the  things  that  we  are  called  on  to  do  In 
connection  with  our  program  and  do 
a  good  Job.  If  we  do  a  good  Job  of  nor¬ 
mal  work  now,  we  will  not  need  to  fear 
for  the  future  of  our  musical  program, 
but  if  we  break  down  in  carrying  on  our 
program  now  we  need  not  expect  the  pro¬ 
gram  can  keep  on  In  a  normal  way  after 
the  war  is  over.  The  best  Job  of  selling 
music  after  the  war  is  to  do  a  good  Job 
of  selling  It  now.  In  connection  with  our 
contests  and  festivals,  I  do  not  know 
what  general  effect  is  going  to  be  felt 
throughout  the  country  but  we  In  Missis¬ 
sippi  have  worked  out  a  program  that 
we  believe,  as  followed  by  the  bands  in 
our  State,  will  help  them  do  a  good  Job 
of  normal  work  throughout  the  emergency 
period.  That  program  does  not  call  for 
us  to  meet  In  a  contest  but  to  base  our 
ratings  on  the  work  of  the  band  at  home 
and  its  service  to  its  school  and  commu¬ 
nity  in  which  points  will  be  given  for 
concerts  parades,  ensembles  maintained 
throughout  the  year,  solos  maintained 
throughout  the  year,  regular  equipment 
inspections  and  proper  care  of  the  equip¬ 
ment,  for  regular  sight  reading  programs 
throughout  the  year,  and  for  the  various 
activities  that  the  band  may  be  called  on 
to  do.  We  have  selected  minimums  and 
mazimums  to  try  to  guard  against  over¬ 
doing  one  part  and  neglecting  another 
part.  We  believe  in  carrying  that  pro¬ 
gram  out  we  will  be  doing  a  normal  Job 
of  our  work  and  be .  In  a  better  position 
for  proceeding  in  what  will  be  a  normal 
way  after  the  war  is  over.” 

Mr.  McAllister:  ‘Thank  you,  Mr.  Mar¬ 
tin.  I  am  sure  that  many  of  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  would  like  to  discuss  this  plan 
with  you  after  this  broadcast  is  over  and 
I  am  going  to  take  the  liberty  to  invite 
them  to  do  so.” 

Mr.  Martin:  *‘I  will  be  glad  to,  Mr. 
McAllister.” 

Mr.  McAllister :  "Question  number  /our. 
The  importance  of  developing  Junior  high 
and  grade  school  bands.  I  will  ask  Mr. 
Krelder  to  comment  on  that.” 

Mr.  Kreider:  “Tou  have  given  me  a 
most  inexhaustible  subject  to  speak  on. 
To  me,  I  think  the  Junior  high  period  Is 
the  most  lmi>ortant  period  of  any  music 
student’s  period  in  school  life.  It  is  the 
time  when  they  should  have  the  best  of 
Instructors.  By  that  I  mean  that  many 
times  our  Junior  high  school  departments 
do  not  pay  tui  well  as  the  senior  high  and 
they  get  young  people,  sometimes  Inexiie- 
rlenced  people,  in  the  system  and  they 
have  difficulty  in  presenting  correct  em¬ 
bouchures  and  positions  of  holding  and 
using  the  various  Instrumenta  I  think 
that  is  one  of  the  mosV  Important  times 
of  their  life — when  they  should  be  form¬ 
ing  correct  embouchures.  I  speak  trom 
experience.  I  know  I  started  on  a  string 
instrument  and  I  was  ten  years  finding 
out  how  to  hold  the  violin  and  bow  until 
I  happened  to  get  a  correct  teacher.  I 
think  we  should  have  better  paid  men  in 
the  Junior  high  systems  than  In  the  senior 
high.  The  salary  should  be  better — that’s 
the  time  when  they  need  it  most.  I  can’t 
speak  so  well  for  we  do  not  have  a  Junior 
high  program  in  our  setup,  but  I  know  we 
certainly  need  it.  In  the  case  where  they 
do  not  have  a  good  Junior  high  program, 
I  think  we  would  be  far  better  off  If  we 
had  teachers  to  teach  solfege,  pitch,  and 
rhythm  and  take  care  of  the  Instrumental 
problems  when  they  get  to  high  school. 
It  is  the  foundation  for  all  the  develop¬ 
ment  in  their  music  life,  and  we  must 
reach  out  and  get  more  students  in  the 
Junior  high,  especially  during  this  crisis 
we  are  now  going  through.  We  have  found 
(This  continues  on  next  page) 
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that  we  have  been  speclaliilnc  perhape 
too  much.  We  nhould  reach  out  and  get 
more  atudenU.  We  will  have  to  apend 
our  time  with  more  atudenta — perhape  our 
mualc  will  not  be  aa  good  but  we  will 
have  to  apread  It  over  a  greater  area  and 
epread  It  thinner  and  get  It  to  more  people 
In  the  Junior  high  becauae  aa  we  have 
been  told,  we  have  been  educating  about 
lt%  of  our  atudenta  and  we  ahould  reach 
out  and  get  the  other  *S%  we  have  for¬ 
gotten. 

"To  me  the  vocal  la  one  of  the  moat 
important  departmenta  In  the  Junior  high 
and  aa  I  aald  before.  If  they  atreaa  aolfege, 
pitch,  and  rhythm,  they  can  certainly  be 
ready  for  anything  they  will  come  up 
agalnat  In  later  life.  It  la  the  time  to 
teach  them  to  follow  directlona,  coordina¬ 
tion,  quick  thinking  (which  we  are  told 
la  ao  neceaaary  In  the  military  aetup  to¬ 
day).  It  la  alao  the  time — the  moat  im¬ 
portant — to  get  our  people  In  the  mualcal 
fold.  If  we  are  not  careful,  we  loae  a 
certain  percentage  when  they  get  to  high 
achool  and  college  becauae  then  they  are 
in  other  departmenta.  I  have  alao  had 
youngatera  come  to  me  and  aay,  ‘I  think 
I  made  a  mlatake.  I  ahould  have  taken 
mualc  In  high  achool  and  I  got  aldetrackf>d 
In  aome  other  department.’  We  ought  cer¬ 
tainly  try  to  get  more  people  In  the  Junior 
high  departmenta  Into  the  mualc  fold  be¬ 
fore  they  are  aldetracked  Into  aome  other 
department" 

Ur.  MoAUMtr:  "Thank  you,  Mr.  Krel- 
der.  The  next  one  la — Typical  patriotic 
and  morale-building  material  for  concerta 
and  other  occaalona.  I  will  aak  Doctor 
Cupero  to  comment  on  that.” 

Dr,  Cupero;  "The  flrat  thing  that  entera 
my  mind  on  that  aubject  Mr.  McAlllater, 
la  the  fact  that  we  probably  have  been 
limiting  ouraelvea  In  thought  to  too  few 
numbera  of  that  type.  We  naturally  think 
of  our  National  anthem  and  aome  other 
aelectlona  aa  being  patriotic  and  morale 
building  and  we  almoel  atop  at  that  point. 
Another  point  la  we  limit  ouraelvea  ex- 
clualvely  to  the  tnatrumental  angle  of 
that.  We  don’t  Include  the  vocal  and 
thoae  boya  and  glrla  who  diallke  to  aing. 

I  would  like  to  auggeat  Juat  a  few  num¬ 
bera  that  come  to  my  mind  at  thia  time. 
There  are  many  numbera  which  we  might 
employ  In  our  achoola — numbera  from  the 
mualcal  oomedlea  or  from  operettaa,  even 
aome  from  operaa,  different  overturea 
which  have  had  worda  adapted  to  them. 
Such  thlnga  aa  poaaibly  aelectlona  like  the 
one  from  Romberg’a  operetta,  ‘Stout 
Hearted  Men.’  That  aong  lenda  itaelf 
admirably  to  band  with  vocal  accompani¬ 
ment  or  vocal  with  band  accompaniment, 
rather.  That  la  very  line.  Tou  will  find 
boya  and  glrla  will  Join  Into  that  right 
away.  They  may  be  timid  at  flrat  but 
after  they  look  around  and  hear  the  othera 
they  will  come  right  Into  It  Of  courae, 
we  have  our  aervlce  aonga.  Well,  all  of 
our  aervlce  aonga  are  uaed  a  great  deal. 
We  can  employ  thoee  In  a  way  in  which 
we  can  include  not  Juat  the  band  but  we 
can  encourage  our  audience  at  a  gather¬ 
ing — encourage  them  to  Join  in  In  theae 
varioua  aonga 

"There  are  other  publlcatlona  on  the 
market  that  are  being  printed  with  vocal 
arrangementa.  One  cornea  to  my  mind 
right  now — ’Three  Short  and  One  Liong.’ 
That'a  a  very  nice  one  In  uae  very  much 
down  In  our  section  of  the  country — New 
Orleana  The  boya  and  glrla  all  go  very 
Btrongly  for  that  Of  courae,  thoee  num¬ 
bera  auch  aa  'Strike  Up  the  Band' ;  we 
might  get  on  to  sudi  aonga  In  the  popular 
Held  aa  ‘White  Chriatmaa.’  or  ‘Pralae  the 
Ix>rd,  and  Paaa  the  Ammunition,’  or 


‘America,  We  Love  You,’  'When  the 
IJghta  Oo  On  All  Over  the  World.’  We 
are  Inclined  to  treat  them  lightly.  Never- 
iheleaa,  we  cannot  deny  the  fact  that  they 
do  get  to  the  children  at  the  age  at  which 
they  can  appreciate  that  type  of  mualc. 

I  don’t  think  there  la  any  queatlon  at  all 
but  that  they  enter  Into  It  and  It  Juat 
givea  them  a  lift  and  they  carry  that  lift 
home  and  that’a  what  they  want  That'a 
what  the  military  aervlcea  mean  when 
they  talk  about  mualc  aa  a  weapon,  not 
only  in  the  armed  forcce  to  keep  up  the 
morale  of  the  men  but  alao  to  have  the 
children  take  the  mualc  to  the  homea 
where  there  have  been  fathera  and  aona 
and  huabanda  loat  or  In  aervlce  and  they 
don't  know  when  they  will  come  back. 
Perhape  we  might  be  a  little  loathe  to 
enter  Into  thIa  dual  aort  of  aervlce.  Many 
of  ua  have  been  doing  that  for  aome  tinte 
and  very  little  vocal  work.  1  think  we 
have  to  face  the  emergency.  We  have  to 
do  everything.  If  we  have  a  vocal  peraon 
there  to  help  ua.  It  la  that  much  eaaler, 
but  if  not.  we  can  go  right  ahead  and 
carry  the  program  light  through.  I  think 
It  will  adapt  Itaelf  admirably.  The  great- 
eat  proof  of  thia  perhape  la  at  public 
gatheiinga  where  we  aee  large  numbera 
of  people — at  football  gamea,  patriotic 
occaalona  for  the  USO  and  drivea  for  one 
Nation  and  another  and  the  band  will 
atrike  up  some  patriotic  tune  or  aome 
popular  number  with  a  patriotic  motive 
and  you  will  And  that  your  audience  will 
Join  In  immediately  without  any  heal- 
tancy." 

Ur.  UcAltitter:  "Thank  you.  Doctor 
Cupero.  The  laat  queatlon  la — Band  in- 
atrument  Problema  created  by  the  war 
and  what  we  muat  do  to  keep  them  play¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Same,  will  you  pleaae  comment 
on  thatr' 

Ur.  Soma:  "The  manufacture  of  band 
Inatrumenta  waa  atopped  by  Oovemment 
order  on  June  1.  The  aame  order  applied 
to  all  manufacturera.  That  includea  In¬ 
atrumenta  for  Government  needa.  Several 
people  have  aaked — what  about  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  they  are  atlll  making  inatru¬ 
menta  for  them.  1  aay,  ‘No,  we  are  not.’ 
All  manufacturera  who  had  parta  that 
were  aaaembled  and  completed,  rather 
completed  —  were  permitted  to  aaaemble 
thoee  parta,  but  the  inatrumenta  became 
froaen  Immediately  for  Government  uae 
and  by  Government  uae  that  la  Inter¬ 
preted  to  mean  for  aale  to  an  authorlaed 
purchaaing  officer  of  ^he  armed  forcee. 
That  doea  not  Include  anyone  who  might 
)>e  In  aervlce  and  wanta  a  new  horn  of 
any  kind.  We  are  not  permitted  to  aell 
to  him.  All  Inatrumenta  In  the  atocka  of 
manufacturera  and  Jobbera  were  froaen 
and  that  freealng  order  included  aome  27 
modela  Thoae  are  the  Inatrumenta  ahown 
In  the  atandard  Inatrumentatlon  of  Army 
banda  which,  of  courae.  Included  about 
everything  except  C-melody  aaxophonea 
and  valve  trombonea  and  a  few  thlnga 
that  no  one  uaed.  So  aa  to  when  thoee 
will  ever  be  releaaed,  no  one  knowa  There 
have  been  aome  releaaea  already  on  cer¬ 
tain  modela— certain  groupa  of  Inatru¬ 
menta,  but  the  Government  la  planning 
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on  a  long  war,  gentlemen,  and  a  very 
long  war.  They  have  one  of  the  flneai 
atocka  of  Inatrumenta  In  their  Philadelphia 
Quartermaater  Depot  you  ever  aaw,  but 
nevertheleea  they  are  atUI  thinking  in 
terma  of  two,  three,  or  even  live  years 
ahead.  Por  that  reaaon  we  don’t  know 
when  they  will  unfreeae  what  atocka  are 
now  remaining  and  that  Includea  flrat  line, 
aecond  line,  third  and  fourth  line.  So 
the  outlook  for  more  Inatrumenta  doee  not 
aeem  very  bright  right  now.  On  top  of 
that  you  aay,  ‘Well,  how  about  aome  aub- 
atitutee?  Maybe  we  will  have  aome  aub- 
atltute  material.'  There  la  a  little  Hat  In 
Waahlngton  that  la  called  ’Critical  Mate- 
rlala  Llat.’  If  you  gentlemen  haven't  had 
any  experience  with  It  you  will  be  hap¬ 
pier  by  keeping  away.  Every  tlnM  you 
atart  working  on  a  aubetitute,  about  two 
montha  later  you  will  And  that  aubetitute 
la  on  the  critical  mateiiala  Hat.  That  ap- 
pliea  to  certain  plaat lea— phenol  and  metal 
plaatlca.  Something  might  be  done  about 
making  aubatltutee  for  Inatrumenta.  We 
don't  aay  It  can't  be  done.  There  la  a 
plaatlc  bugle  on  the  market  now.  Of 
courae,  a  bugle  doean't  require  valvea  and 
It  lan't  quite  auch  a  problem.  On  top  of 
the  ImpoaalblHty  of  getting  theee  aubati- 
tutea  you  have  the  manpower  queetlon  to 
conaider.  We  have  been  told  that  the 
band  Inatrument  Induatry  la  not  an  eaaen- 
tlal  induatry.  The  Government  realises 
and  recognlaea  the  need  for  mualc,  but, 
nevertheleea,  they  aay  there  will  be  plenty 
of  Inatrumenta  If  neceaaary,  they  can 
freeae  inatrumenta  atUl  in  dealera'  atocka. 
They  can  reclaim  uaed  inatrumenu.  So 
they  will  not  allocate  any  noore  materlaU 
for  Inatrumenta  nor  wlU  they  permit  ua 
to  uae  our  men  In  band  Inatrument  work 
when  they  could  Juat  aa  well  be  doing 
war  work.  Iltere  la  'one  bright  apot  and 
that  la,  the  atocka  In  retail  dealera'  atorea 
were  not  froaen.  The  dealer  la  permitted 
to  aell  that  merchandlae.  When  the  nner- 
chandlae  la  gone,  of  courae,  there  will  be  , 
no  more. 

"Repalra  we  are  permitted  to  make  with 
certain  restiictlona.  We  no  longer  have 
a  atock  of  new  parta.  When  an  Inatru¬ 
ment  cornea  in  for  repalra  we  are  required 
to  make  up  the  repair  part  after  the  in¬ 
atrument  anivea  That  la  additional  ex- 
penae  but  you  can  aee  alao  that  there  la 
conalderabla  delay.  So  you  will  have  to 
bear  with  the  manufacturera  in  thia  re¬ 
pair  work.  The  Independent  repair  man 
lan't  quite  ao  hard  hit.  Aa  long  aa  hla 
present  atocka  of  paru  laata,  he  can  go 
to  hla  parta  bin  and  get  out  a  new  piece 
and  flx  it  up.  When  hla  atock  la  ex- 
hauated  he  will  have  to  depend  on  the 
manufacturer  to  make  thia  pare  The  In¬ 
dependent  repair  man  will  be  in  the  aame 
aituatlon.  All  thia  leada  to  the  fact  that 
we  believe  the  band  Inatrument  Induatry, 
you  band  directora,  ahould  spend  aome 
time  In  teaching,  talking,  and  preaching 
the  care  of  Inatrumenta.  There  la  a  book¬ 
let  on  the  market  now  available  on  vari¬ 
oua  repair  mattera  Mr.  Krelder  told  me 
this  morning  he  devotes  the  last  few  min¬ 
utes  of  hla  time  to  the  checking  of  Inatru¬ 
menta,  putting  them  away,  swabbing 
them,  seeing  that  the  saliva  la  out  of  them 
— slides  are  pulled,  etc. — he  checks  him¬ 
self  rather  than  depending  on  the  Indi¬ 
vidual  to  do  that  himaelf.  Periodical  In¬ 
spections  of  thoee  Instruments  should  be 
made.  It  will  only  be  through  care  of 
the  present  Inatrumenta  that  the  Instru- 
ntent  program  wilt  be  properly  main¬ 
tained." 

Ur.  UcAOiater;  "Thank  you,  Mr.  Santa." 


Tomorrow  night  "East  Linn." 
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SfiOO  Town  School  Band 
SelU  $46fi00  War  Bonda 

Ooomomowoc,  Wimc.  You  may  have  read 
endlcaa  atorlea  of  Hl(h  School  banda  rala- 
ins  money  for  the  Treaaury  De|>artment 
thru  the  aalea  of  War  bonda  and  Stampa, 
but  rood  newa  la  alwaya  welcome. 

A  few  weeka  aco  the  Oconomowoc  Hich 
School  band  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Rudolph  Tlmmel,  promoted  the  aale  of 
t4(,000  worth  of  bonda  at  a  apeclal  rally. 
Oconomowoc  haa  a  population  of  about 
6,000. 

The  band  played  for  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  over  a  Milwaukee  Broadcaatlnc 
atatlon,  the  program  being  tranamitted  to 
Milwaukee  from  the  home  town  band 
room. 


N,  Y.  School  Bcmd  Concert 
Ringa  Up  $4fi00  Bond  Biz, 

Huntirngton  Station.  Jfaw  York.  The 
South  Huntington  High  School  Band  aold 
more  than  $4,000  worth  of  bonda  and 
atampa  during  their  Victory  concert  and 
band  rally  held  in  the  High  School  Audi¬ 
torium,  Thuraday,  April  16. 

A  concert  under  the  direction  of  Theo¬ 
dore  Valentine,  Superviaor  of  Muaic  waa 
an  unqualified  auoceaa.  The  Junior  and 
Senior  High  School  banda  aa  well  aa  in- 
atrumental  aololata  and  twlrlera  took  part. 


28  Tunea  for  28c  Ceta  . 
Army  $160  for  Recorda 

Totoando,  Penn.  Ualng  a  concert  on 
May  7  to  ralae  money  with  which  to  buy 
muaic  for  the  Armed  Forcea,  Towanda 
High  School  and  Orade  School  muaic  atu- 
denta  cleared  $160  for  thia  purpoae  and 
aent  a  check  to  New  York  for  the  pur- 
chaae  of  recorda 

The  two  groupa  are  under  the  direction 
of  Miaa  Helen  Edwarda  and  Miaa  Ann 
Lioucka.  The  program  Included  28  num- 
bera  and  the  admlasion  price  waa  2Sc.  At 
a  penny  a  throw  you  can't  miaa. 


$42,847.60  in  Bond  Side 
at  Big  HiUaboro  Concert 

HUleboro,  lUinoie.  The  walla  of  Hilltop 
Qymnaalum  echoed  new  and  larger  cheera 
aa  the  Hlllaboro  Community  High  School 
band  under  the  direction  of  J.  Brent  Cox 
achieved  their  greateat  War  Bond  aalea 
record  at  their  lateat  Victory  concert. 
Salea  at  thla  event  amounted  to  $42,847.80. 

The  girl  making  the  higheat  record  la 
Margaret  Hulta,  whoee  aalea  amounted  to 
$18,872.80,  thereby  ahe  heraelf  won  a 
priae  of  $5.00  In  caah  given  by  a  local 
attorney,  Omer  Pooe. 

The  other  alx  band  membera  with  the 
higheat  aalea  are  Norma  Truitt,  $6,080.60 ; 
Mary  Hartline,  $4,218.20;  Eileen  Wilaon, 
$2,583.82;  BUI  Wright,  $4,885.30;  Dick 
Wolf,  $1,603.20;  and  Ruaaell  Lewey, 
$1,320. 


Thoae  **St,  Louia  Bluea** 

Now  in  Styliah  Fantaay 

New  York,  N.  Y. — After  more  than 
twenty-live  yeara  of  "St  Louia  Bluea”  by 
W.  C.  Handy  the  "Father  of  the  Bluet” 
that  famoua  hit  now  appeara  In  full  mili¬ 
tary  band  arrangement  aa  a  Fantaay. 
Thia  new  arrangement  la  by  Joaeph  Paul- 
aon  of  New  York  City,  who  waa  authorlaed 
by  Mr.  Handy  to  prepare  thia  new  band 
arrangement  aa  a  long  felt  need. 

From  Memphia  to  Mobile,  from  Broad¬ 
way  to  Ball,  the  "St  Louia  Bluea"  haa 
been  aung,  played  and  danced  to  by  en- 
thuaiaata  of  high  and  low  degree.  In  top- 
hat  and  taila,  graoa  akirta  and  Jungle 
druma.  "St.  Louia"  had  been  heard  In  all 
aorta  of  arrangementa  for  any  combina¬ 
tion  from  sweet  potato  and  guitar  to  full 
aymphony  orchestra  and  chorua.  But  thia 
deep  blue  now  becomes  a  typical  Ameri¬ 
can  classic. 


Montana  School  Band 
S^U  $lSjOOO  War  Bonda 

Anaconda,  ttont.  The  Music  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  High  School,  developed  a 
unique  program  for  Its  6th  concert  In  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Treasury  Department 
and  with  It  made  the  concert  quota  of 
$3,000  five  times  over.  More  than  $16,000 
worth  of  bonds  and  stampa  were  aold  at 
thia  event. 

Act  one  of  the  program  developed  the 
"Music  for  Peace"  theme  while  the  second 
half  was  devoted  to  "Prayer  for  Peace”, 
using  the  vocal  organisation  In  various 
numbers. 

The  Junior  and  Senior  High  School 
choruses  are  under  the  direction  of  Mias 
Mary  LeClaIre,  whUe  the  instrumental 
music  departments  are  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Mr.  H.  E.  Hamper  and  Mias 
Harriet  Macpherson.  D.  H.  Berry  la  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  High  School. 


Slight  Overaight.  Forgot 

to  Sedate  Top  Officer  a 

Palatine,  tllinoie.  On  page  7  of  your 
May  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  Is  a  picture  of 
the  military  officers  of  the  Palatine  High 
School  Band.  Bandmaster  Stiles,  neg¬ 
lected  to  give  us  their  names.  They  are 
from  left  to  right  Capt.  Roy  Lohse,  lat 
Lieut  Gloria  Wittenburg,  2nd  Lieut  Bob 
Maahnik,  Sgt.  Virginia  Kleld,  Sgt.  Ray 
McMullln.  Cpl.  Dale  Hooson. 


Winnera  in  Concert 


Cleveland,  Ohio. — On  May  20,  the  Glen- 
vllle  high  achool  band  and  orchestra  pre¬ 
sented  its  annual  spring  concert  In  the 
auditorium,  giving  an  opportunity  to  thoae 
attending  to  see  the  winnera  of  the  re¬ 
cent  instrumental  concert  Sidney  Harth, 
violinist,  and  Norma  Kurup,  pianist  were 
the  soloists  of  the  evening. 


Crmal  Zone  Muaiciaru 
Sell  $10,360  War  Bonda 

Crietobal,  Canal  Zone.  Two  and  a  half 
times  Its  original  quota  of  $3,000,  the 
Cristobal  High  School  Victory  Corps  sold 
$10,350  worth  of  War  bonda  and  atampa 
at  their  great  outdoor  music  festival  in 
April.  The  performance  was  given  in  the 
south  patio  of  the  High  School  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Atlantic  Side  War  Bond 
Committee. 

The  program  Itself  waa  one  of  the  moat 
beautiful  ever  given  in  the  history  of  the 
school.  During  the  evening  Cristobal  High 
School  orchestra,  mixed  chorus  and  band 
appeared  In  groupa  of  numbers  with  all 
performers.  Including  the  directors  Mr. 
O.  J.  Jorated  dressed  in  their  new  Victory 
Corps  uniform  for  the  first  time. 


Director  in  Air  Corpa 

Huntsville,  Texas.  "Nothing  can  stop 
the  Air  Corps"  la  definitely  the  chief  theme 
of  the  Huntsville,  Texas,  High  School 
Band  since  their  former  director,  Elliott 
Bowers,  received  his  commission  In  that 
branch  of  the  service.  Lt  Bowers  had 
been  with  the  Huntsville  Band  since  he 
first  organised  it  in  1938,  coming  here 
directly  from  Sam  Houston  State  Teachers 
College,  where  he  wan  a  student  In  music. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Hackney,  head  of  the  Muaic 
Department  at  Sam  Houston  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Is  directing  the  band  for  the 
duration. 


Simon  la  Podium  Gueat 


BrotontviUe,  Pa.  Dr.  Frank  Simon,  Am¬ 
erica’s  foremost  band  director,  waa  guest 
conductor  at  a  concert  by  the  Brownsville 
Senior  High  School  Band  here  on  May  4th 
and  6th.  Paul  El  Carson  is  director.  He 
received  his  Master  of  Ftne  Arts  Degree 
In  Music  Education  at  Carnegie  Institute 
of  Technology  on  May  lat. 
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This  is  Ihe  bead  of  Hillsboro,  iHlnolt  iKef  told  $42,M7.60  worth  of  War  Boadt 


*c|mI  iiuU  fitm  tMtkim  ft  Wkt  >c>mI  Hburicin 


Boo*  Today  In  Don  PowoH's^ 

Cicero,  /litnoia.  From  the  J.  Sterling  School  of  Baton  Twirling 

Morton  Hich  School  comoa  a  26  pace  Personally  Conductod  by  Don  Powell 

brochuro.  ijouvonlr  pr«^*m  of  the  a^a-  EllDWburS,  Wtth. 

aon  a  final  band  concert,  that  In  the  Judg-  '  -  ^  ■» 

ment  of  thia  writer  la  the  moot  elaborate 

and  beautiful  ever  produced  by  a  achool  ThIa  la  the  laat  laaue  of  The  SCHOOL  HAND  DURING  ONE  OP  ITS  RETVOLU- 
muaic  department.  It  la  about  9  x  It  MUSICIAN  to  be  publiahed  until  Septem-  TIONS,  TO  BEGIN  THE  PASS  AROUND 

Inchea  in  alae  and  on  Ita  exqutalte  Inaide  her,  I  aincerely  hope  my  columna  have  BACK.  HOLDING  THE  BATON  HORI- 

paitea  are  reproduced  more  than  100  aided  many  twlrlera  with  varloua  prob-  ZONTALLT  IN  FRONT  OF  THE  BODY 

photofrapha  of  the  people  and  the  activi-  lema  facing  them  and  the  encouragement  WITH  THE  LEFT  HAND,  THE  KSOB 

tiea  in  Morton  Muatc.  The  money  gen-  of  baton  twirling  haa  Increaaed  a  little  END  SHOULD  BE  FACING  LEFT! I 

erally  uaed  for  Regional  Conteat  expenae  In  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN’S  circulation 
waa  uaed  for  thia  purpoae.  area.  If  thia  feeling  could  be  true,  I 

Band,  orcheatra  and  chorua  nhare  alike,  would  feel  aatlafied  that  baton  twirling 
with  a  beautiful  forward  by  Louia  M.  popularity  haa  been  booeted. 

Blaha,  head  of  the  Mualc  Department.  Mr.  Am  I  not  correct  In  aaauming  that  the 
Blaha  directa  the  band  and  orcheatra  aummer  montha  have  a  tendency  to  leaaen 
while  the  varloua  locdl  groupa  are  under  the  Intereat  In  activltlea  auch  aa  baton 
the  direction  of  Corneliua  H.  Kickert.  twirling?  Do  not  allow  thia  to  occur, 

Mr.  Blaha  reluctantly  admita  that  there  atudenta !  Organise  cluba  and  twirling 
are  a  few  remaining  coplea  of  the  pro-  drill  teams.  Keep  them  lively  during 
gram  which  may  be  had  by  eapeclally  In-  June,  July  and  August!  Twirling  should 
tereated  bandmaatera  by  writing  him  at  not  Interefere  with  your  defense  jobs,  of 
2461  So.  Austin  Blvd.,  Cicero,  Illinois.  course,  but  In  your  slack  and  spare  days 

-  — baton  spinning  would  be  an  excellent 

*lmnirLrm  Prwewnf  paatime.  I  would  be  glad  to  assist  With 

i\.anmaa  •Jcniorm  suggestions  for  the  organlaaUon  of  teams  ; 

CltUSiccd  Concert  Show  *'<<1  cluba.  I  am  aorry  that  we  will  not 

be  able  to  complete  our  Instruction  on 
Lraventcorth,  Kaneae. — On  Friday  eve-  Fundamental  Twirling,  but  for  the  bene- 
nlng.  May  14,  the  high  school  auditorium  flt  of  thoae  wishing  to  do  no,  I  have  In 
waa  the  scene  of  an  "evening  muaicale"  poaseaslon  a  handy  pamphlet  entitled 
when  the  Leavenworth  senior  high  school  "Learn  to  Twirl  the  Baton — ".  A  letter 
mixed  chorua  of  60  members  presented  a  to  me  will  bring  you  further  Information 
program  under  the  direction  of  J.  T.  Craig,  concerning  thia. 

and  featured  several  soloists  aa  an  added  CORRESPONDENCE  CHANGE — Ad- 
attracUon.  Misa  Ruth  Mortenaen.  cornet-  drena  all  correnpondence.  beginning  now, 
lat,  played  "Carnival  of  Venice" ;  Dean  to  Don  Powell,  607  North  Sampson  Street. 

Patterson,  pianist,  with  Mr.  Craig,  played  Etlensburg.  Washington.  The  summer  See  you  is  September 

a  duet.  "Le  Matin,"  by  Chamlnade ;  and  months  will  not  allow  "school  delivery.’ 

Betty  McAlexander  and  Ainulla  Fish,  both  Beginning  in  September's  Issue  two  NOW,  JUST  DROP  THE  TIP  END  OF 


Kanaaa  Seniore  Preaent 


See  you  in  September 


Betty  McAlexander  and  Ainulla  Fish,  both  Beginning  in  September's  Issue,  two  NOW,  JUST  DROP  THE  TIP  END  OF 

members  of  the  chorua,  presented  vocal  rudiment  instructions  will  be  printed.  THE  BATON  IN  A  DOWNWARD  POSI- 

aelectlons.  That  Is,  I  shall  offer  "advanced  twirling”  TION,  AROUND  THE  BACK  OF  YOUR 

— - -  Instruction  plus  completing  our  "Funda-  PERSON.  WITH  THE  PALM  OUT  ON 


lowana  Take  Part  in 


mental  Instruction."  Following  the  pub-  ROTH  HANDS.  THE  RiOHT  HAND 
llcation  of  the  nine  Flindamental  Only  8HOULJ5  BE  IN  BACK  TO  COMPLETE 


Am  an  American**  Day  Advanced  twirling  and  fancy  trick  rudi-  THE  TRANSFER.  NOW  MOVING  THE 
an  instruction  will  be  offered.  Look  B^TO^  AROUND  THE  RIOHT  SIDE  OF 

Dubuque,  Iowa.  —  The  Dubuque  Senior  forward  to  the  future  issues  of  The  THE  BODY  WITH  THE  KNOB  END  IN 
high  band  and  the  A  Cappella  chorus  and  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  DOWNWARD  POSITION,  PROCEED 


Girls'  Glee  club  collaborated  In  presenting 
a  program  of  American  music  on  May  17  Corretposdence  Side-lHet  Persons  wishing  Right  side  movements 

In  observance  of  “I  Am  an  American"  day.  Frequent  letters  from  Bgt.  Melvin  "Mac”  *****  *^**'*'  *'**•  «l*dly  be  Instructed 
officially  observed  on  May  16.  The  band  McKindly  of  a  United  SUtes  Army  Band  t^'rouBh  personal  correspondencs  with  me. 

played  several  numbers,  followed  by  In-  has  brought  the  Impression  to  me  that  '^**  ®’“’  •®**®®*  twirling  In¬ 
strumental  solos  and  selections  by  the  Uncle  Sam's  boys  find  enjoyment  In  Remember,  gang,  you  know 

glee  club  and  chorus.  The  band  Is  under  twirling  too.  "Mac"  states  that  there  Is  ’"^****®  *  *  don’t  know  where  you  are. 

the  direction  of  Ferdinand  Dl  Telia,  while  nothing  professional  about  himself,  but  Tour  letters  will  bring  you  more  Interest- 

Miss  Thelma  Llllig  directs  the  chorus  and  he  does  enjoy  "tinkering"  with  the  baton  twirling  news. 

glee  club.  often.  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  of  all  t®  September  Issue  of  this 

— -  kinds  Interest  Sgt.  McKindly  Immensely  »®''  *>•'».  »>•**•••  ‘^cks  to  be  In- 

HrwweJm  ***®-  Tou  may  secure  "Mac’s "  sUtlon  ad-  •tructed.  See  you  next  fall,  everybody ! 

LurtiaLXariM  in  nc^a  through  me  if  you  so  desire.  I'm  Keep ’em  twirling! 

or  new  York  Police  Btuia  certain  he  would  enjoy  hearing  from  a  - 

-  few  of  you.  Write  him  about  your  twirl-  ...  tj’  L  MM  L 

Long  Branch,  New  Jereeg.  Curtis  H.  Ing  and  send  him  news  ooncernlng  Drum  CjIdlVlIfC  Hlf[n  tnOiiea 
Larkin,  well  known  to  SCHOOL  MU-  and  Bugle  Corps.  High  Showing  in  Conteat 

SICIAN  readers,  currently  authoring  s  a  j  s  l  ^  * 

"Clarke,  the  Cometlst,"  (May  and  June  Around  seek 

issues),  was  guest,  together  with  his  This  month  we  have  the  famous  "Pass  Cleveland,  Ohio. — Glenvllle  High  school 
daughter  and  son,  at  the  regular  semi-  Around  Back"  spin.  This  Is  a  twirl  of  proudly  carried  off  14  first  place  ratings 
monthly  concert  of  the  Police  Band  over  Immense  simplicity  If  learned  correctly.  In  the  Greater  Cleveland  Solo  and  Eln- 
Statlon  WNYC,  New  York  City,  on  Satur-  It  Is  tricky,  hut  ones  learned  It’s  easy  to  semble  contest  held  at  Thomas  Jefferson 
day.  May  7.  perform.  All  twlrlers  use  It — advanced  Junior  High  School  on  April  10  and  May  1. 


A  DOWNWARD  POSITION,  PROCEED 
SPIN! 

Persons  wishing  Right  side  movements 


Keep  ’em  twirling! 


SICIAN  readers,  currently  authoring 
"Clarke,  the  Cometlst,"  (May  and  June 
issues),  was  guest,  together  with  his 


day.  May  7.  perform.  All  twlrlers  use  It — advanced  Junior  High  School  on  April  10  and  May  1. 

Captain  LaBarre,  director  of  the  band,  aa  well  as  beginners.  Here  It  Is :  Thila  Is  an  annual  event  In  Cleveland,  in 

introduced  Mr.  Larkin  to  the  ntembers  of  TO  BEGIN  WITH  THIS  IS  A  LEFT  which  sololsU  and  ensembles  from  Greater 
the  band  as  one  of  the  best  writers  of  SIDE  TW^IRL.  (THAT  IS,  THE  BATON  (Heveland  junior  and  senior  high  schools 
musical  biographies  before  the  public  to-  IS  TAKEIN  AROUND  THE  LEF*r  SIDE  compete.  Out  of  a  total  of  28  entries, 
day,  and  In  his  honor  the  band  played  OF  THE  BODY.)  THE  TWO  HAND  twelve  soloists  and  two  ensembles  placed 
the  spiritual,  “Nobody  Knows  the  Trouble  SPIN  IS  USUALLY  EXERCISEID  BE-  In  first  division,  four  soloists  and  six  en- 
I’ve  Seen,"  from  the  Bandanna  Sketches  FORE  GOING  INTO  THIS  RUDIMENT,  sembles  rated  second,  a  total  of  four 
by  Clarence  Cameron  White.  KEEP  THE  BATON  IN  THE  LEFT  soloists  and  ensembles  placed  In  third. 


I 


>c>Ml  Haste  ilfM 


s(  C|<  HitMl  Hasteiaa 


"The  Heart  of  Texas"?  They  Make  it  Tick 


Victory  concort*  ond  patriotic  poradot  ara  tha  war>tima  tpacialty  of  this  Mt.  Plaatant, 
Taiai  nigh  school  band,  undar  tha  diraction  of  Nail  HcKay.  Tha  outfit  hat  ona  of 
tha  bast  aquippad  dapartmont*  in  tha  itata,  with  a  largo  rahaartal  room,  four  prac> 
tica  rooms,  s^ago  room,  and  othor  assats.  From  tha  fifty-thraa  mambars  ara  sa> 
lactod  twalvo  for  tha  school  orchastra  undar  tha  diraction  of  John  Morton.  Thasa 
boys  and  girls  ara  making  tha  homafolb  a  hundrad  parcant  music  conscious. 


High  Bass 

Browsing  through  hundreds  of  school 
newspapers  as  we  do  every  month  In 
search  of  music  Items  which  might  be  of 
national  Interest,  we  are  amased  to  And 
how  magnlflcently  the  Instrumental  music 
department  Is  Ignored.  Rarely  do  we  And 
an  Item  about  the  band,  the  orchestra,  one 
of  the  musicians,  or  the  director. 

We  do  not  believe  this  Is  any  fault  or 
Indicates  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
editor.  We  believe  the  fault  Is  entirely 
with  the  musicians  themselves.  If  the 
news  Is  not  reported  It  will  not  be  printed. 
Certainly  the  school  bands  and  orchestras 
have  the  greatest  opportunities  for  head¬ 
line  news  of  any  organisations  In  the 
school  system,  and  this  Is  something  to 
which  we  Invite  school  bandmasters,  or¬ 
chestra  conductors,  and  school  musicians 
everywhere  to  give  closer  attention. 


The  practice  of  munitions  plants,  arse¬ 
nals  and  ship-yards  to  treat  their  workers 
to  music  as  a  means  of  Increasing  pro¬ 
duction  Is  now  quite  general  throughout 
the  United  States.  Overall  Andlngs,  show 
that  sclentlAcally  planned  music  Increases 
factory  production  by  1.3  to  11.1%. 

Here  are  some  Interesting  discoveries. 
Hymns  slow  production  almost  to  the  stop¬ 
ping  point ;  “Deep  la  the  Heart  of  Texae” 
Is  strictly  taboo,  workers  stop  to  clap 
hands ;  vocal  refrains  distract :  music  20 
minutes  before  changing  shifts  Is  a  signal 
for  workers  to  begin  packing  up. 

Foreign-born  workers  want  Opera.  Old¬ 
sters  want  the  old-time  tunes,  while 
Youngsters  want  the  Juke-box  favorites. 

In  one  plant  music  has  reduced  Monday 
morning  tardiness  from  22.75  to  2.76%. 


One  of  the  nicest  war-time  gestures  to 
conne  under  our  observation  is  that  Intro¬ 
duced  by  Palmer  J.  Myron  of  Michigan 
City,  Indiana  who  periodically  sends  to  all 
graduate  musicians  now  in  the  service,  a 
mimeographed  bulletin  of  news  about  the 
music  department.  Its  doinga  and  per¬ 
sonal  items  about  the  musicians.  The 
publication  Is  called  "Band  Blow.”  Is 
breesy,  Informal,  and  dednitely  personal. 
We'U  bet  the  boys  on  the  mailing  list  look 
forsrard  to  "Band  Blow"  with  as  much 
eagerness  as  to  a  letter  from  home. 


Through  their  victory  concerts  school 
bands  throughout  the  nation  have  raised 


more  bond  money  for  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  than  has  any  other  branch  of 
public  education.  Yet  "Education  for  Vic¬ 
tory"  official  'bi-weekly .  of  the  United 
Stat^  Office  of  Eklucation,  consistently 
and  persistently  ignores  the  school  band. 
We  have  never  found  In  Its  pages  an  item 
about  school  bands  and  their  marvelous 
work  in  the  war  effort  .Why  Is  this. 


School  bands  have  taken  a  prominent 
part  In  scrap  drives.  Now  here  la  another 
drive  in  which  the  school  music  depart¬ 
ment  may  well  take  part  end  that  is  the 
drive  to  discover  and  release  for  use  the 
thousands  of  musical  Instruments  owned 


by  erstwhile  school  musicians  which  now 
lie  idle.  The  curtailment  of  band  Instru¬ 
ment  manufacture  for  the  duration  make 
this  move  extremely  Important 


A  paragraph  from  the  beautiful  souvenir 
brochure  of  the  J.  Sterling  Morton  High 
School  Music  Department  Cicero,  Ill.  par¬ 
ticularly  appditls  to  us.  It  is  from  the 
Foreward  and  Is  written  by  the  dirMtor,' 
Louis  M.  Blaha.  It  reads:  "It  has  been 
the  'constant  endeavor  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Music  Department  at  Morton  to  integrate 
Its  teaching  philosophy  with  those  of  other 
departments.  Thus  rhsrthm  Is  shown  to  be 
related  to  the  work  of  the  Mathematics 
Department  and  the  Department  of  Physi¬ 
cal  Education ;  delicate  shadings  .  and 
nuances  are  likened  to  the  delicate  pre¬ 
cision  work  demanded  by  tlip  Vocational 
Arts  Department;  accurate  sight  reading 
and  Auent  expression  are  emphasised  Just 
as  they  would  be  in  the  English  Depart¬ 
ment  ;  the  historical  position  of  composers 
Is  shown  against  the  background  provided 
by  the  History  and  Social  Science  and 
Langauge  Departments ;  and  so  the  list 
could  grow.” 


^  Elizabethen  Fieata 

Blizabeth,  Nev)  Jereep.  Music  on  a  Holi¬ 
day  was  the  key-note  of  the  Latln-Amert- 
can  Fiesta  given  by  the  Vocal  and  In¬ 
strumental  music  departments  of  the 
Orover  Cleveland  Junior  High  School  here 
on  May  13th.  All  branches  of  the  Music 
Department  took  part.  The  program  was 
most  unique.  Vocal  work  at  Orover 
Cleveland  is  under  the  direction  of  Martha 
Yetter,  and  the  Instrumental  (Including 
concert  band  and  symphony  orchestra) 
are  under  the  direction  of  Edward  J. 
I  Hassay. 


These  Mississippians  Can't  Miss 


One  of  Ills  best  music  libraries  is  Mississippi  is  lbs  bossisd  poissssios  of  Ibis  Corisib 
kigb  school  bead  under  lbs  dirsdion  of  K  A.  Slubbisfisid.  Tbo  organixallon.  now 
six  years  old,  took  its  first  stele  contest  fiysr  after  only  elgbteon  montbs.  Lest  year, 
with  more  eiperience,  they  won  first  dMsion  in  mailing  end  tight  reading,  and 
second  division  in  concert.  Right  now  they  are  concentrating  on  bond  sales  and 
other  musical  ectivities  essential  to  the  War  Mort. 


1 


*cka*l  Uluric  tkXm*  ituUn  9t  Ck*  >ftiil  MuUUm 


ErneMt  Clarke  Moves 


Neu)  York,  N.  Y. — Erneat  Clarke,  prob¬ 
ably  one  of  the  sreatest  Itvlnc  teachers  of 
the  comet  now  has  a  beautiful  studio  at 
18  EhMt  Ittth  Street.  Alt  mall  should  now 
be  addressed  to  him  at  that  address. 


Jessop  Releases 

New  Descriptive 

Battle  Number 


Ht.  Jjouit,  ilUaouri.  A  very  stirring 
number,  timely  and 'descriptive.  Is  Donald 
Jessop's  new  "The  Battle  for  Africa”,  fea¬ 
tured  with  triumphant  success  by  the 
Clayton  High  School  Band  In  their  Na¬ 
tional  Idusic  Week  concert  Idr.  Jessop, 
director  of  the  organisation  Is  receiving 
the  plaudits  and  congratulations  of  all 
who  heard  the  number  performed. 

The  sub-titles  of  the  number  give  an 
Impression  of  Its  development  They  are : 
The  Call  to  Arms ;  The  Tanks  Arrive ; 
The  Artillery  Rolls ;  The  Natives  Join ; 
The  Battle  Begins ;  Victory. 

The  most  unusual  feature  is  the  per¬ 
cussion  cadensa.  This  caused  much  dis¬ 
cussion  at  the  district  festival  In  Univer¬ 
sity  City  and  was  highly  praised  by  the 
Judges,  Mr,  SawhIII  and  Mr.  Kreider.  It 
Is,  "blood  curdling  In  Its  description  of 
the  battle  with  trombones,  playing  de¬ 
scending  glissandos  for  airplane  effects, 
siren  whistles,  machine  gun  rhythms, 
bomb  bursting  effects  by  combination  of 
tympanl,  gong  and  cymbals.”  The  students 
love  it — they  called  It  "the  drummer's 
raradlse." 

Donald  Jessop  came  to  St  Laouls  five 
years  ago  from  Beloit  Wisconsin,  and 
has  built  up  an  outstandliig  luuslc  depart¬ 
ment,  having  won  superior  ratings  every 
year  at  the  District  Festivals  in  Univer¬ 
sity  City.  Mr.  Joseph  Tripodi,  formerly 
of  the  St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra  Is 
associate  Director. 


Iowa  Group  Working  Hard  on  War  Duty 


4  *  *  ^ 

^  5  I.  V  >  i ^ 

,5  J' -•'?!?.  ii  S.L-'il 


You'll  find  one  of  the  best  end  busiest  school  bends  in  the  Middle  West  et  Wauken, 
Iowa,  where  Darwin  T.  Maurer  Directs  this  super  concert  unit.  Just  about  fifty  pieces, 
and  it's  our  ouess  that  mors  than  half  of  them  are  oirls.  True  or  False? 


Bmd  and  Orchestra  Concert  I  Vandalia  Band  Zooms  J 


Blkkart,  Indiana.  David  Hughes  pre¬ 
sented  the  Elkhart  High  School  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  Symphonic  Band  in  a  Joint 
concert  on  May  21st  It  was  one  of  the 
finest  musical  entertainments  yet  presented 
by  this  department. 


Aurora  Graders  Give 

Aurora,  III.  The  all-grade  band  of 
Aurora  under  the  direction  of  Harry  H. 
Nlgro  gave  a  spring  concert  on  April  lOth. 
This  Is  a  >0-plece  band.  Four  outstand¬ 
ing  aoloists  of  the  French  horn,  trombone, 
fiute  and  bassoon  respectively,  gave  re¬ 
markable  performances. 


Vandalia,  III.  Carl  O.  DolIInger,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  school  band  here,  has  done  such 
marvelous  work  in  the  psMt  year  that  the 
home  folks  can  scarcely  believe  that  this 
fine  Instruntental  organisation  la  really 
their  own.  We  believe  the  school  music 
world  is  going  to  hear  a  great  deal  more 
about  Mr.  DolIInger  and  the  Vandalia 
Band  next  year. 

★  ♦ 

*  Buy  War  Bonds  and  * 

*  Stamps  t 

*  5 
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%  V  ♦ 


A  cempotHe  picfura  of  fbe  Clayfen  Kigb  Kboel  band  (Ciayfon  it  a  suburb  of  Sf.  Louh,  Me.)  rekearsinq  for  fbeir  Nafieaal  Music  Week 
coacarf,  under  the  direcflon  of  E.  Donald  Jessop.  The  feature  of  fbe  cencarf  was  Director  Jatsep't  new  composition,  'Hite  lattie  for 

Afries." 
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For  Seven  Years  the  "Rhythm  Kids”  have  been  Hot-Footing  Chamhershurg  Dancers 


TKm  it  tk*  1942-43 
•  ditioii  of  "Tko 
Rkyflim  Kidt”,  fko 
Ciiaiiib#rtbur9,  P  a. 
Hi^k  Sckoot  Oanca 
Orckotfra.  T  k  a  or- 
gaabatien  it  now  7 
yoart  old  and  it  at 
mock  a  part  of  tko 
(ckool  curriculum  at 
it  any  otkor  part  of 
public  education  in 
tko  city  t  c  k  o  o  1 1. 
Many  ^  itt  gradu¬ 
ate  mambart  art 
now  playing  in  pro- 
fattional  l^ndt  on 
tkair  ttart  in  mutic 
gained  by  tkit  ama¬ 
teur  aiparianca. 
Pkilip  H.  Young  it 
tka  pratant  director. 


*  •  "  •  • 
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School  TyiuAtc,  in,  diaomo 

John  P.  Hamilton 


Band 

"Tone  Building  and  Intonation  Studiet 
for  Military  Banda”  compiled,  armnaed 
and  edited  by  William  C.  White. 

“A  method  for  the  developnMnt'of  in- 


80  Young  Munciant  Make 
with  Pre-Band  Tootera 

Canton,  Ohio.  Hit  of  the  Annual  aprtnff 
concert  riven  April  !•  by  the  Canton  High 
School  mualc  department  waa  the  pre¬ 
band  Inatrument  claaa  of  80  third  and 
fourth  rrade  atudenta.  Theae  atudenta 
were  choaen  from  128  who  ortcinally 
ntarted  in  three  Townahip  achoola.  North 
Induatry,  Waco  and  Trump  Road. 

Over  280  achool  mualclana  took  part  in 
thia  performance  Includlnr  junior  band, 
orcheatra,  dance  and  concert  banda. 

’T  Bupervlaed  the  teachinr,”  writea  Ed- 
■ar  Heiat,  musical  director,  "but  the  real 
credit  for  the  aucceaa  of  the  pre-band 
croup  coes  to  the  flve  claasroom  teachera 
who  trained  their  respective  classes.  Stu¬ 
dents  were  admitted  after  meetinc  certain 
quallflcatlons,  a  conscientious  approach  to 
practice  and  the  ability  to  memoriae  their 
music  perfectly." 


tonatlon,  tone  and  expression,  in  collective 
practice.”  It  Is  particularly  effective  for 
developinc  an  appreciation  of  what  the 
different  Intervals  sound  like  and  how  to 
humor  brass  and  woodwinds  so  as  to  ap¬ 
proach  accuracy  in  their  performance. 
The  author  succests  the  real  difficulty  in 
his  discourse  on  tuning  where  he  relates 
the  "natural  scale"  of  band  Instruments 
when  blown  without  regard  for  temper- 
ment.  However,  he  makea  It  appear  that 
the  keyboard  Instruments  are  at  fault  in¬ 
stead  of  the  harmonic  pattern  of  over- 
tonea 

Part  One  features  scales  and  intervals, 
and  several  exercises  for  tuning.  Ehcercises 
from  number  three  to  number  fifteen,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  four  and  flve, 
are  basic  and  valuable.  (This  column 
prefers  to  withhold  the  decreacendo  until 
all  danger  of  dipping  in  pitch  is  elimi¬ 
nated).  Part  two  contains  two  part  ex¬ 
ercises  In  all  keys.  Rhythm  and  Intona¬ 
tion  are  still  the  basic  elements.  Part 
three  consists  of  broken  chord  studies  with 
a  fully  harmonised  authentic  cadencea  for 
ear  training.  Part  Four  continues  the 
aural  development  through  harmonised 
progressions,  hymns  and  chorals.  Part 
Five  is  designed  for  instruction  in  phras¬ 
ing  dynamics  and  articulation.  (The  Inter¬ 


pretation  of  phrasing  and  dynamic  mark¬ 
ings  are  left  to  the  conductor). 

This  is  a  superb  collection  of  materials 
for  instruction  in  the  fundamentals  of 
musicianship. 

Published  by  The  Cvmdy-Bettoney  Co., 
Inc.,  Boeton,  Mate.  Price  each  inetrument , 
incUiding  conductor,  7S  cent*. 

"Maneanillo”  Mexican  Dance  by  Alfred 
O.  Robyn,  arranged  by  Paul  Yoder. 

A  three  part  form  in  Spanish  rhythm. 
The  introduction  consists  of  material  from 
the  second  theme.  A  cornet  lead  with  a 
baritone  obligato  Is  primary  Instrumenta¬ 
tion  for  the  first  section.  Brass  and  woods 
alternate  on  lead  for  the  second  theme 
which  is  then  repeated  with  full  instru¬ 
mentation.  A  return  to  the  first  theme, 
this  time  with  baritone  feature,  concludes 
this  very  delightful  tune.  Published  by 
Leo  Feiet,  Inc.,  N.  Y.  Price,  etandard  band, 
75  cents. 

"The  mile.  The  Devil  and  MacArthur” 
by  Russell  McLauchlln,  Ole  B.  J.  Foerch 
and  O.  T.  Overgard.  Arranged  by  Graham 
T.  Overgard. 

A  good  two-two  march  published  by 
Robbine  Music  Corp.,  N.  Y.  Price,  stan¬ 
dard  band,  15  cents.  * 

Vocal 

"Were  /  Oardener”  by  Cecile  Chaminde 
and  Roger  Miles.  Translation  by  I.  U. 
Parker,  arrangement  for  two  part  treble 
voices  by  Noble  Cain. 

This  Is  a  very  beautiful  song  with  many 
opportunities  for  contrast  and  pleasing 
effects.  Published  by  Oftver  Ditson  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Price  each  15  cents. 

"Caterete”  Brasilian  Dance  for  mixed 
voices  a  cappelia  by  Francisco  Mignone. 
English  text  by  Frances  D.  S.  Tatnall. 

Thia  Is  not  an  easy  double  chorus  num¬ 
ber.  Still,  It  Is  worth  a  great  effort  and 
entirely  practical  for  advanced  high  school 
choruses  and  good  college  choirs.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Theodore  Presser  Co.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.  Price  each,  IS  cents. 

'  ■  Otekeftra 

“Prelude  In  'B  Minot"  by  Jbhann  Sebas- 
tion  Bach.  Arranged  by  Bruno  Reibold. 

School  conductors  are  always  Interested 
In  control  of  environment  to  encourage  the 


CaMon,  Oklo  TownakSp  Pre-band  InttnimanV  group  of  elgkty. 
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dev«iopin«nt  of  dUcrimlnAtlon  and  ap-  raceiva  a  araat  many  helpful  auscaatlona  any  of  the  men.  His  position  Is  rather 
predation.  Here  Is  a  splendid  selection,  from  this  Interestlns  approach  to  the  art  a  peculiar  one.  He  doesn’t  do  much  read- 
masterfully  arranged  for  school  orchestras,  of  singing.  Published  by  Theodore  Prssser  ing,  yet  he  should  be  an  expert  at  It.  In 
The  first  violin  uses  sonne  fifth  position,  Co..  PkUatUlphia,  Pa..  Prioa  $$.»$.  many  cases,  he  does  not  use  a  single 

yet,  is  not  difficult,  the  second  violin  sonte  Eldward  B.  Harks  Music  CoriMratlon  has  rudlnient  (aside  from  the  roll  and  single 
third  position;  viola,  cello  and  bass  parts  two  new  piano  solos  that  have  brilliance,  strokes)  yet  he  should  be  able  to  do  any 
are  easy.  Published  by  Thaodora  Preaaar  pianistic  value  and  public  appeal.  They  of  them. 

Co.,  Pa.  Price,  set  "A,"  are:  “March  Baroaetiqae"  by  D.  Shosta-  In  practically  -  all  cases,  he  does  not 


Co.,  Pa.  Price,  set  "A,"  tt.tt.  are:  “March  Sarcaetiqae"  by  D.  Shosta-  In  practically  -  all  cases,  he  does  not 

MitcelUseeu*  kovitch,  (arranged  for  piano  by  Frederick  use  bells,  vibes,  xylophones  or  tympani, 

"The  ginger’s  Handhook"  by  Laxar  8.  Bldck)  and,  “Dance  of  the  Comedian*"  by  yd  he  should  have  at  least  a  working 
smolloff.  B.  Smetana.  Both  selections  require  about  knowledge  of  them. 

Any  school  or  church  choir  director  can  third  grade  piano  ability.  Now — why  all  this  preparation  for  slt- 


Any  school  or  church  choir  director  can  1  third  grade  piano  ability.  Now — why  all  this  preparation  for  slt- 

- - -  ting  in  a  dance  band  to  play  a  press  roll, 

_  m  tom  tom  licks  and  a  few  hi-hat  rhythms? 

Well,  first  If  a  drummer  wants  to  stay  In 
"^‘'***^'*^  jjjl,  business  he  has  to  get  ready  for 

Conducted  by  John  P.  Noonan  something  besides  dance  work,  for  he 

AddrsM  quetfioet  «s  The  SCHCXJL  MUSICIAN.  230  N.  Mick.  Avs.,  Ckicsfo  have  curly  hair  (In  his 

eyes),  big  whits  teeth  and  a  "Zoot  suit. 

During  the  past  several  years  we  have  actually  refer  to  dance  band  work,  and  change  ovw- 

reviewed  most  of  the  drum  methods  as  every  young  drununer  aspires  to  be  the  |***’?*’.  **y'*™'"*^  "Ilf 

they  were  published,  but  strangely  enough  second  Krupa.  This  Is  rather  a  natural  ***«  to  xnd  vi^  ^ords, 

we  seemed  to  have  overlooked  one  of  the  reaction,  for  the  dance  bands  occupy  the  “y  **  he  Hot  Tympani.  Who  knows 
best,  the  Leedy  Modern  Drum  Method  most  prominent  niche  In  music  today.  ^membw  the  Hot 

(Distributors,  Leedy  Mfg.  Co..  Elkhart.  Personally,  I  am  a  great  admirer  of  Burton  on  the  ^  Red 

Indiana,  Price  12.00).  This  Instruction  good  dance  bands.  I  believe  that  for  their  Ntehols  and  his  Five  Pennl^  recordings . 
book  Is  by  Haskall  W.  Harr,  and  conslsU  else  they  produce  tone  color  that  Is  phe-  something!) 

of  an  edited  edition  of  his  Books  I  and  nomenal.  I  do  not  carry  such  admiration  •**  y®**  young  drummers  who 

II  in  one  complete  book  form.  The  Harr  to  the  point  of  raving  about  pure  lass,  *hls  summer  may  Join  dance  bands  I  say 
methods  are  widely  used  in  schools  and  Inspired  take-offb,  etc.,  but  I  do  think  go  to  It,  and  amase  the  boys,  but  If  you 
are  generally  acknowledged  as  standard,  the  good  dance  bands  are  “pitrfy  demed  plan  to  stay  In  music,  keep  up  your  study 
This  Leedy  issue  of  the  Harr  books  Is  good".  and  practice.  It  Is  parUcuIarly  easy  to 

complete  in  every  detail,  and  gives  the  The  dance  band  drummer  is  a  busy  neglect  practice  when  one  is  playing 

entire  2f  rudiments  with  examples  as  to  chap,  and  should  be  well  trained,  and  as  steadily,  but  that  Is  when  it  is  really 
their  correct  use,  with  plenty  of  study  good  a  musician,  at  least  rhythmically,  as  I  necessary  lest  we  fall  Into  a  nice  deep  rut. 
material  and  solo  examples.  The  book 
is  prepared  in  loose  leaf  form,  with  plastic 

ring  binders,  and  believe  It  or  not,  it  Is  #  -y,  *  g  F 

ZaTi  rir/^cV*^ “  JiUL  (BandL  (DVkSchftJbu 

Every  so  often  a  young  drummer  con-  m  * 

fldes  in  me,  advising  that  he  is  going  to 

become  one  of  the  world's  greatest  per-  ^juWjiAEMMjfdtASiJnUL^  IJUF%JUL^ 

cussionists,  despite  all  dlfllculties,  and  will 

in  a  short  time  put  all  of  our  present  By  C.  W.  Coons.  Suporvisor  oi  Instrumental  Music 

drum  stars  In  the  back  row  where  they  D  Lf  CL,  I  c.  ..i .  u  ....x.  IN 

will  sit  agape  and  aghast  at  the  technic  rUlMIC  dClIOOl  dystsm,  noopMtOn,  III. 

of  our  young  hero.  I  have  become  ac-  - 

customed  to  such  conflden^,  and  wish  the  problems.  Dr.  Howard  Han«»n 

narrator  of  such  tales  the  best  of  luck  Xlmmm  ..SM^S. 


•  .*  wa  —ws.  a— sumTOer?  Hsre  are  a  aroup  of  sunes- 

and  assure  him  that  I  believe  him,  and,  prompted  by  Inquiries  received  thte 

no  doubt,  some  of  these  lads  (and  lassies) 

wlU  one  day  be  the  sensaUons  of  the  drum  ^  summer  band  camp* 

a  .  X  j  a  I  What  are  the  advantages  to  a  director 

I  have  been  sufflclenUy  interested  to  In- 


JhjL  SatuL  (DjUisd/AsJ 
CavutApondimaL  (^Unic, 

By  C.  W.  Coons.  Supervisor  of  Instrumental  Music 

PubKc  School  System,  Hooposten,  IN. 

What  do  you  intend  to  do  with  the  i  on  brass  problems.  Dr.  Howard  Hanson 
HMner?  Here  are  a  group  of  sugges-  on  traditional  Interpretations,  etc. 


tions  prompted  by  Inquiries  received  this  Another  idea  along  this  line  would  be 
month.  to  attend  a  nearby  University  or  college 

What  about  a  summer  band  camp*  that  offers  a  special  summer  course  for 
What  are  the  advantages  to  a  director  band  and  orchestra  directors.  This  does 


1  nave  oeen  sun.c.enu,  »  »■-  of  attending  one?  Usually  we  think  of  not  always  offer  all  the  summer  fun  of 

quire  of  **''^*|  ■®*  *  them  as  only  for  the  youngsters  but  they  a  lake  and  insects,  etc.,  that  go  with  a 

**^*1  about  IL  and  ey  T  have  many  advantages  to  us  as  directors,  summer  camp,  but  it  has  the  advantage 

piwcUce  an  ru  men  s  w  ^  We!,  of  courses  that  are  particularly  Ullored 

*i"«  suggestion  is  that  you  secure  all  the  to  your  own  needs;  If  grade  and  high 

their  ^ract  ce  ns  ■  ®  J  *  advertising  literature  on  the  various  school  studenU  are  Included  In  these 

®"  *  *****  *  *  I"  ™  camps  you  are  considering  (nrKMit  of  them  courses  they  are  for  you  to  experiment 

orm  n  a  nm^er  a  *  have  advertisements  In  this  and  similar  on  Instead  of  the  more  or  less  vice  versa 


Messrs.  Bruce  and  Emmett  shudder. 


.  .  .  .  I  w  •  magasines)  and  then  scrutinise  this  ma-  situation  of  the  band  camp.  Usually  these 

An^ne  who  hM  spent  long  hours  In  following  points:  courses  have  a  succession  of  fine  men  who 

practicing  on  a  drum  pad  tan*  acoom-  of  course,  is  It  convenient  to  cover  any  and  all  of  the  things  you  need 

Raiment  .will  tell  you  that  such  Prxc*  your  location,  does  it  lit  your  schedule  help  with.  These  also  offer  credit  that 

I  **  11  " .  ».  *  "u**  k**.  ^''***'°  ***^’  ***  as  to  time  and  duration,  and  can  you  is  probably  transferable  to  your  own  col¬ 
ls  really  tough  work,  but  Is  a  neces«ry  unIversKy  toward  your  B.  A. 

^rt  of  the  dru^ers  preparation.  Even  ^  ^  ^ 

^for.  this  »-  -tart^  it  I.  ne^i^  that  academic  credit,  providing  Another  type  of  school  not  so  often 

e  s  u  en  gu  as  w  a  o  prn  -  need  such  credit,  toward  an  advanced  heard  of,  but  very  effective  for  the  study 
Uce,  for  it  i-  a  waste  of  time  to  pi^tl^  ^  materials,  especially,  are  thoiw 

lncorrw:t  y  I  t>®»®ve  most  slnwe  te^h-  conducted  by  music  companlis  who  col- 

ers  Mn  tell  their  drum  studenU  what  to  they— big  Ume  dlrec-  laborate  with  conservatories,  or  Invite  In 


the  student  be  guided  as  to  what  to  y^y  need  such  credit,  toward  an  advanced  heard  of,  but  very  effective  for  the  study 

Uce,  for  it  i-  a  waste  of  time  to  pi^tl^  ^  materials,  especially,  are  thoiw 

lncorrw:t  y  I  i>®»®ve  most  slnwe  te^h-  conducted  by  music  companlis  who  col- 

ers  Mn  tell  their  drum  studenU  what  to  they— big  Ume  dlrec-  laborate  with  conservatories,  or  Invite  In 

prMtlce,  and  how  to  practl^  but  it  U  up  ouUUndlng  music  educators?  celebrities  to  work  with  their  sUff  to  con- 

to  the  student  to  do  the  actual  chore,  and  ^  difference;  If  the  former  pre-  duct  an  exploratory  school  for  a  week  or 

that’s  a  tough  assignment.  dominate,  the  ctirriculum  will  be  built  for  two  during  the  sumnMr. 

A  drummer  who  Intonds  to  ‘‘starfle’’  special  benefit  of  the  young  players ;  Any  and  all  of  the  types  of  schools  and 
the  music  world  has  a  tremendous  task  if  latter  predominate,  you  personally,  courses  mentioned  here  offer  a  limited 
ahead  of  him.  The  study  of  rhythms  receive  considerable  benefit  from  con-  number  of  scholarships  of  coaching  and 
alone  Is  a  never-ending  task,  and  even  If  t^ct  with  them.  Pick  the  camp  which  will  service  Jobs  that  will  pay  for  all  or  part 
the  drummer  never  Intends  to  play  mallet  have  the  men  who  are  authoriUes  on  the  of  the  tuition  or  other  expenses  involved. 
instrumenU  or  tympani,  he  Is  going  to  be  particular  weakness  you  are  trying  to  ThU  la  a  point  to  be  considered  when 
a  pretty  busy  boy  on  drums  alone.  bolster  In  your  own  program ;  for  example,  making  a  choice.  If  you  are  not  too  proud 

Most  of  our  youngsters,  when  they  state  Mr.  Vander  Cook  la  an  authority  on  pro-  to  teach  swimming,  or  wash  dishes,  or  be 
that  they  are  going  to  be  the  “oreataat"  greaslve  music  materials.  Dr.  Frank  Simon  a  librarian. 


JCaafa,  'am,  filcufin/^ 

A  School  oi  Repairing  All  Band  Instruments 
Conducted  by  Erick  Brand 

Addrau  quMtieni  to  Tli#  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  230  No.  Mlcklqon  Avo..  Chicago 


Storing  Intfrumanfs 

Queation;  What  Is  necessary  when  stor¬ 
ing  Instruments  for  part  of  the  summer 
vacation  ? 

Anticer:  Naturally  you  will  store  in- 
Htruments  in  such  a  place  where  they  will 
be  safe  from  theft  or  physical  damage  by 
persons  not  familiar  with  this  type  of 
equipment.  This  naturally  means  a  locked 
room  or  storage  section  partitioned  off  In 
a  room. 

Some  one  person  should  be  made  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  storage  of  these  Instru¬ 
ments  and  should  have  access  to  them 
during  the  summer. 

Do  not  select  a  place  In  an  attic  where 
the  temperature  Is  liable  to  be  exception¬ 
ally  high  as  it  will  dry  out  cases,  wood¬ 
wind  instruments,  and  anything  else  made 
of  leather,  wood,  or  similar  material. 
Neither  select  a  damp  place  such  as  a 
basement  as  that  Is  Just  as  destructive  to 
cases.  In  addition  It  will  cause  rusting 
on  steel  parts  such  as  springs  and  tarnish¬ 
ing  of  other  metals. 

Instruments  In  their  cases  are,  of 
course,  beat  stored  on  shelves.  Often 
there  la  not  enough  shelf  space  available 
and  instruments  must  be  stacked  to  some 
extent.  When  doing  this,  be  sure  that  the 
cases  are  so  piled  that  they  do  not  dam¬ 
age  each  other  or  that  there  Is  too  much 
weight  on  the  bottom  cases. 

Before  storing  the  Instruments  It  would 
be  well  to  oil  the  keys  sparingly  on  wood¬ 
wind  Instruments  and  the  bores  with  regu¬ 
lar  bore  oil  on  the  wood  instruments. 
Valve  Instruments  should  have  the  valves 
cleaned,  dried,  and  oiled  with  a  good 
grade  of  valve  oil.  Draw  all  slides  and 
apply  a  little  Vaseline  on  them  or  other 
valve  slide  grease. 

It  is  well  perhaps  at  least  once  during 
the  entire  summer  to  have  someone  check 
these  instruments  to  see  that  valves  and 
keys  are  still  working  properly  and  If 
not  to  add  a  little  more  oil. 

A  still  better  plan  would  be  to  have 
your  repairman  store  them.  Any  good 
reliable  repair  shop  can  do  this.  Most  of 
them  will  do  It  without  cost  to  you  if  you 
have  him  check  over  the  instruments  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  so  that  they  will  be  in 
flne  shape  In  the  fall  when  you  want  them. 
This  allows  the  shop  to  work  on  them 
whenever  time  permits  which  is  most 
likely  to  occur  in  the  summer  than  in  the 
early  fall.  You  will  have  your  instru¬ 
ments  ready  to  play  when  you  need  them. 
Under  such  an  arrangement  it  is  well  to 
make  sure  that  the  instruments  are  In¬ 
sured  either  by  you  or  the  repairman  in 
case  of  Are  or  theft  at  least. 

If  you  use  solid  sliver  or  silver  plated 
instruments,  it  Is  well  to  see  that  the 
cases  are  fairly  air  tight  and  throw  a 
small  handful  of  naphthaline  balls,  flakes 
or~camphor  Into  the  case  and  wrap  up 
the  case  If  necessary.  This  will  usualjy 
keep  the  silver  from  tarnishing.  Of  course. 
It  must  not  be  tarnished  when  you  put  it 
In  the  case  as  It  will  not  Improve  it. 

Rubber  Springs 

Quettion:  Perhaps  this  is  a  little  late 
as  rubber  bands  are  scarce,  but  1  thought 


I  would  pass  this  idea  on  to  some  readers 
Have  feund  that  using  rubber  bands  on 
instruments  for  temporary  repairs  when 
springs  are  broken  works  out  quite  nicely. 

itnsirer;  So  long  as  this  practice  Is  used 
only  as  a  temporary  repair  no  great  harm 
Is  done.  Too  often,  however,  we  In  the 
repair  business  see  instruments  come  in 
that  have  had  rubber  bands  tied  on  them 
and  have  caused  some  damage  to  the  In¬ 
strument  because  they  were  left  on  too 
long.  The  trouble  is  caused  by  the  sulphur 
in  the  rubber  which  reacts  on  the  metal. 
It  Is  especially  noticeable  on  plated  in¬ 
struments  where  if  rubber  bands  are  left 
on  long  enough  they  will  destroy  the  plat¬ 
ing  at  the  points  of  contact. 

By  all  means  use  rubber  bands  when 
you  have  to,  but  don't  leave  them  on  too 
long. 

Corking  Joints 

Question;  We  like  to  use  the  hard 
cement  method  of  putting  on  cork  Joints, 
but  notice  that  the  tenons  of  rubber 
mouthpieces  and  rubber  clarinets  get  soft 
when  you  heat  them.  Is  this  liable  to 
damage  these  parts? 

Answer;  If  this  operation  is  carried  on 
improperly,  you  certainly  are  liable  to 
damage  these  Joints. 

Remove  the  old  cork  Joint  and  cement 
as  you  do  on  a  wood  instrument  Just 
before  you  are  ready  to  heat  the  new 
cement  and  apply  It  to  the  Joint  insert 
an  arbor  of  mandrel  that  fits  the  bore 
of  that  tenon  and  at  least  one  Inch  or  so 
up  Into  the  Joint  It  should  not  merely 
fit  on  the  outer  end  of  the  tenon,  but  con¬ 
tact  the  bore  for  the  distance  mentioned. 
This  mandrel  is  preferably  made  of  soft 
steel,  brass  or  any  other  metal  available, 
but  can  also  be  made  of  wood.  If  wood 
mandrels  are  used  frequently,  be  sure  to 
check  them  occasionally  that  they  do  not 
warp  oval. 

Insert  this  mandrel  into  the  bore  of  the 
instrument  at  the  point  where  the  cork 
Joint  is  to  be  applied.  Push  it  in  to  a'snug 
lit,  but  do  not  force  it  unduly.  From  there 
on  proceed  as  for  other  Joints  by  dipping 
spots  of  cement  In  a  staggered  formation 
in  the  cork  groove,  apply  the  Bunsen 
burner  or  other  flame  to  the  Joint  so  as 
to  melt  these  IHUe  drops  of  cement  evenly 
in  the  entire  cork  groove.  Now  wrap  the 
previously  cut-to-siae  cork  strip,  with  the 
lap  Joint,  around  it,  put  some  hot  cement 
on  the  lap  Joint  and  tie  it  with  an  even 
layer  of  wrapping  twine.  Allow  'this  to 
cool  and  you're  ready  to  dress  the  cork 
down  to  proper  slse  either  by  sanding  or 
preferably  by  turning  in  a  lathe  with 
a  sharp  knife. 

If  these  Instructions  about  supporting 
the  bore  are  followed  out,  no  damage 
should  result  to  rubber  tenon.  It  is  well 
to  remember  when  melting  the  little  spots 
of  shellac  or  cement  to  an  even  coating 
that  the  flame  is  not  too  hot  on  the  rubber 
because  rubber  will  burn.  Use  a  rather 
small  flame  but  be  sure  the  shellac  or 
cement  Is  flowing  freely  in  the  cork  groove 
before  you  apply  the  Joint  or  It  will  not 
stick  well. 
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for  the  BASSOONIST 


•  Has  an  the  psevsa  advaatagss  ef  the  plastic 
!  tssd  sew  gsewslly  sdsptsd  by  the  Clarisst  sad 
I  Bax  player,  laataat  leepease;  aa  pre  eeaklag 

reealrse;  baaatifBl  teae:  iaiprovtd  vehiMt 
Phu  aawslag  eeeaeaiy.  Bvery  lead  gaaraa- 
toed  to  play  er  peer  BMacy  back. 

At  pear  Aeatore  ar  sedw  direct 

PRICE  137*  EACH 

Perfected  by  aae  ef  Aaieriea’e  leadlag  Baaaoea- 
iato.  Used  aad  eadereed  by  Ww.  Graaer.  Bae- 
aaealst,  Philadelphia  SyaiphoBy  Orchestra  aad 
away  ethOTs. 

IVp  tbl«aei>f.ael/eii  Plastic  IbrBsseeeatedsp 

JOHN  LUILLIN 

1*44  WahMit  Street  Chleape,  IWaele 


Send  Yoxir  Renewal 
Before  July 
Save  50c 


Get  This  New 
Combination 

Fountain  Pen-Pencil 

Without 

Money 

The  old-fashionsd  pcacil  boe  has  goas 
modwn.  Hers  it  is,  autotnatlc  pcadl  and 
self-filling  fouittain  pen,  all  in  one  bcantifid, 
gold-mountsd  writii^  instnimant  in  sUk-hat 
brilliancy,  a  thrill  to  use.  Holds  largo  sup¬ 
ply  of  ink,  warranted  Isak-proet.  The  auto¬ 
matic  pencil  expels  aad  rspris  the  lead;  has 
extra  land  chamber  and  arascr;  gold  cUp. 
Imagine  your  jeweier's  price  for  this  eto 
cant  pen-pencil.  Yet  it’s  yours  absolutdy 
frse  for  sending  in  a  one-year  subscription 
to  The  SCHC^L  MUSICIAN  at  |1  with 
this  ad.  This  offer  good  in  U.  8.  only. 
Writs  or  print  3rour  name  and  mail  address 
plainly  and  send  with  |1,  money  order  or 
check  (add  Sc  (or  sxchangs  to  personal 
check). 

Clip  and  mail  this  ad  with  re¬ 
mittance  to  get  the  Pen-Pencil. 


Name 


Addrett 


CIfy .  Slate . 

Mail  this  to: 

Tlio  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

230  N.  Mkhigan  Ave.,  CMcage,  IN. 


Juno,  1943 
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f  Brilliant  New  Choruses 

M«lodious  and  Stimulating  Works  .  .  .  IdaaHy  Arrangad 
for  School  aftd  CoNaga  Choral  Groups 

INTER-AMERICAN  CHORAL  SERIES 

By  Distinguishad  Contamporary  Latin-Antarican  Composart 

ANDALUCIA  By  ERNESTO  LECUONA  (CHba) 

S>k.T.B.  English  Lyric  by  Al  StiHman 

S.SJk.  Spanish  Lyric  by  Emilio  Da  Torre 

S.T.B.B.  PRICE  20c  Net 

DORME-DORME  By  FRANCISCO  MIGNONE  (Brasil) 

(Slaap  My  Baby)  English  Lyric  by  Olga  Paul 

S^.A,  PRICE  15e  Not 


Distinctive  Arrangements  of  Folk  Songs 
From  Our  Allied  Nations 

CZECHO-SLOVAK  CHORAL  SERIES 

For  S>.T.B. 

Arranged  by  H.  A.  Schimmarling 

ACH  SYNKUl  NITRA,  MILA  NITRA 

(Oh  My  Son)  (NNra,  Daarast  Nifra) 

MORAVO  (Moravia)  SLA  PANENKA  K  ZPOVIDANI 

(Coofatsioa) 

TECE  VODA  PROTI  VODE  (While  tha  Straam  Plows  Ever 
Ooword) 

PRICE  ISc  Eoeh 

Oh  Sale  at  All  Leading  Music  Shops  or  Direct  From 

EDWARD  B.  MARKS  MUSIC  CORPORATION 

R.  C.  A.  Bailding  •  Radio  City  N«w  Yerh 


NOW  IN  OUR  41  ST  YEAR  ...  1902-1943 

AMERICA'S  FINEST 
MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT 
REPAIR  HOUSEI 

Strongest  written  guar¬ 
antee  Bond  returned 
with  every  finished 
job.  , 

Make  arrangements 
through  vour  local 
music  daaW. 

Daalort!  Write  for  your 
Price  List. 

AMEMCAN  PUTMfi  t  MR.  Cl. 

tMI  la«Ma  A**..  CM«t* 


. 

D  ORCHESTRA 

ISTRUMENTS 

•  RE-BUiir 

•  PE-FLArFD 

li 

•  KiMUtaa  1 

vVj  1 

•  BE^TUNED  1 

%  1 

M ASUS  ClAFTf MIN  J 

WM.  S.  HAYNES 

FLUTES!  PICCOLOS!  CLARINETS! 

Sterling  Silver!  •  Sterling  Value!  •  Sterling  (^aftsmanahip! 
In  •  word; 

PERFECTION! 

Eipoff  ropoirfaig  all  mokot 

WM.  S.  HAYNES  COMPANY.  IM  MoMoekutoHs  Avo.,  lotion,  Mom. 


The  Human 
I  Metronome 

I  {Continued  from  page  7) 

courses  bu  been  for  pupils  to  mem- 
^  orize  IHtle  eigbt-measure  unisonal 
two  to  tbe  bar  marcb  figures.  Clear 
Use  ebairs  and  stands  toward  tbe  cen¬ 
ter  of  fioor  and  bare  entire  class 
I  marcb  around  tbe  room  In  single  file. 

I  call  attention  to  posture,  marcb 
cadence  and  foot  work  for  execution 
of  a  neat  square  comer.  Having 
marched  in  unison  for  five  minutes  I 
have  class  seated,  and  then  each  stu¬ 
dent  marches  alone  to  settle  individual 
problems  and  for  a  mark.  Though  I 
was  primarily  interested  to  use  the 
marching  as  an  unequalled  aid  in 
teaching  correct  note  values,  it  has 
taught  young  players  to  march  and  de¬ 
velop  self-reliance  and  ability  to  play 
I  before  the  class  as  well. 

The  system  of  rhythm  teaching  1 
have  outlined  is  best  adapted  to  pre¬ 
band  and  Junior  high  school  work. 
For  advanced  classes  there  are  numer¬ 
ous  unisonal  and  harmonized  drill  ex¬ 
ercises  which  are  definitely  planned  to 
increase  a  player’s  ability  to  recognize 
most  widely  used  rhythmic  patterns 
at  a  glance. 

The  sight-reading  contests  have 
made  it  imperative  that  players  read 
phrases  and  interpret  at  a  glance. 
Thus,  directors  and  teachers  can  ill 
afford  to  neglect  any  possible  methods 
for  improvement.  For  advanced 
groups,  the  careful  rehearsing  of  tbe 
now  popular  Latin  American  music, 

I  Morton  Gould’s  as  Just  one  example, 

I  will  be  of  immense  help  In  future 
sight-reading.  Thanks  to  the  skillful 
arrangers  who  have  been  arranging 
j  tbe  best  of  our  popular  dance  songs 
!  into  a  symphonic  Jazz  style.  When 
numbers  of  this  type  are  rehearsed 
seriously  as  to  all  details,  yet  rendered 
I  with  the  unexplainable  flexibility  by 

1  the  solo  voices,  such  music  can,  be¬ 

cause  all  players  enjoy  it,  become  a 
great  self-motivator  toward  better 
sight-reading. 
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“A  Course  in  Modem  Embellishment" 

ihiL  SdtooL  0atujL  Band 

Norbart  J.  Baihoff,  Mut.  B.  diractor,  BaihofF  Music  School,  Inc.,  Milwaukaa, 
H«  WIN  Aittwsr  Your  Dssc*  Bssd  QuMtie«< 


The  goal  of  moat  ambitious  students  in 
writing  embellished  rhoruaes,  is  to  be  able 
to  write  or  arrange  an  embellished  ar> 
rangement  for  instruments  of  a  aertloii, 
such  aa  a  brass  or  reed  section  of  an 
orchestra.  The  theory  of  writing  S  part 
harmony  choruses  in  an  embellished  style 
Is  Identical  to  that  for  writing  for  any 
three  voices,  except  that  the  elaborate  and 
florid  styles  of  embellishing  require  a 
knowledge  of  the  resolution  of  the  non- 
I'hordal  tones  baaed  upon  the  laws  of 
counter-point.  The  first  and  second  lesson 
of  this  course  gave  simplified  rules  for  the 


resolution  of  these  |>assing  tones,  and 
those  rules,  now  combined  with  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  harmony  and  chord  progressions, 
will  enable  students  to  arrange  these  em¬ 
bellished  choruses  for  S  instruments  In 
harmony. 

Py>r  the  benefit  of  those  students  whose 
harmony  lessons  have  been  limited  we 
offer  some  practical  suggestions  in  ar¬ 
ranging  the  I  part  embellishments. 

Try  to  arrange  a  group  of  tones  that  will 
have  a  full  sound  on  the  beats,  that  Is, 
using  all  three  tones  of  a  triad ;  omitting 
the  root  or  6th  of  a  dominant  7th  chord ; 
and  avoiding  dissonant  tonal  combinations 
except  where  they  are  used  for  a  special 
effect. 


Best  Military  Marches 

Amarica  Uaitad — Hamblen 

America  Forever — Colonna 

Bonaers  FlriBg — ^Whistler 

Browa  Cheeriag  Song — Hall 

BuUer  Field— Hall 

Chiel  of  Stafl — Rosenkrans 

Corahttsker — Un.  of  Nebr. — Wendland 

Eaaiga  March — Rosenkrans 

Eyes  of  Texas — Hall 

Freehmoa  (Easy) — Ponella 

Gloria  March — Losey  orr.  Barnes 

Gridiron  Glory — Whistler 

Imperial  March — Karl  King 

Little  Gloat — Moon  orr.  Barnes 

Loyal  and  Tkuo — Rosenkrans 

My  Maryland — Ponella 

Raiabow  Division — Nirella 

Spirit  of  America — Ponella 

On  the  Field — Wendland 

Squads  Bight — Long 

Steel  Cag — St.  Clair  (original  orr.) 

Tempus  Fugit — Davies 

Thoaderbolt — St.  Clair 

U.  S.  Military  Acodemy — Rosenkrans 

U.  S.  Naval  Academy — Rosenkrans 

Victorious  Legions — Rosenkrans 

With  Bands  and  Baimers — Rosenkrans 

Fuff  hand  75c  each. 

,Woif  Orders  Solicited. 

Order  copies  today!  Send  for  catalog. 

Volkwein  Bros.  Inc. 

Music  Publishers 
Pittsburgh.  Po. 
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VICTORY  MODEL 
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TonWe  Been  Waiting  lor  Thla^and 

Hera  It  la— a  Plastic  Reed  for  Only 


Etuy  Blowing 
No  Break-in 
Longer  Life 
More  Economical 
Uniform  Structure 
Cane  Reed  Tone. 


Here  U  m  Ine  •  reed  m  srou  ever  pat  In  vour  clar¬ 
inet,  with  the  tone  quality  at  Incet  cane,  |Hue  better 
voluroe  In  all  refleUrt,  plue  the  economical  eeml- 
permonenre  and  nuieance  freedom  of  ploetlr.  It'e 
the  neoreet  approach  to  cane  vroln.  Cryetolrecd  le 
eeperlolly  deeirncd  for  echool  need*. 


Clarinet,  sec,  oJto  mx,  SSc.  tenor  eax,  eoc. 

Koch  come*  In  t  erode*  of  *tlffnem.  No.  I  loft.  No.  t  medium  *oft. 
No.  t  Medium.  If  your  dealer  cannot  enpply  a  (enulne  Cryetolrecd 
(there  I*  no  subetltute)  eeod  sec  direct  to  me  (or  better,  eend  ll, 
eet  one  for  your  deck  partner)  and  your  clarinet  Cryatalreed  will 
be  cent  poet^d,  and  guaranteed  to  play,  by 


FITCHHORN 


Th«  Crystal  R*ad  Co. 


Dalawara,  Ohio 


LOOK  AHEAD! 

HAVE  YOUR  INSTRUMENT  RECONDITIONED 


Bxperinnentatlon  with  odd  effecta  or 
new  Idea*  ebould  be  tried  out  flrot  In  pri¬ 
vate,  but  we  would  encourage  such  experl- 
nrtentatlon  a*  normal  development 

Variety  con  be  obtained  by  uolng  both 
open  and  clooe  harmony,  contrary  or  alm- 
llor  progreoaion,  contracting  or  coordinat¬ 
ing  rhythm*.  Open  harmony  will  give 
greater  freedom  for  embelliohlng  but  do 
not  oeporate  any  two  voicea  beyond  the 
•tb  or  minor  Ttb,  again,  excepting  the  un- 
uouol  effect  If  eo  deeircd. 

Inveralon  of  the  chord  1*  not  very  im- 
Itortont  on  the  correct  boee  la  aiipplled  by 
the  orcheetro.  If  the  arrangement  1*  made 
from  a  printed  orcheetratlon. 

Avoid  duplication  of  notee  auch  a* 
octave*  or  unloona  oa  on  Incomplete  chord 
ie  leea  effective.  Avoid  parallel  flftha  or 
fourth*  (Inverted  Stha  and  ahown  both 
way*  In  the  illustration)  oa  Indicated  in 
the  example  oa  they  ore  a  bit  ‘'bollow" 
in  sound,  and  can  be  avoided. 

Aloo  avoid  the  following: 

All  three  voicea  moving  In  the  same  di¬ 
rection  contintially ;  If  poeslble,  the  croea- 
Ing  of  voices  and  moat  especially  the 
crooslng  of  the  melody  by  an  Inner  voice 
except  again  for  opeclal  effects ;  extremely 
dlseonant  Intervals. 

The  example  given  this  month  shows  a 
melody  (stems  up)  and  the  three  part 
embellished  chorus  using  most  of  the 
melody  notes  but  shown  with  stems  down 
In  the  top  line.  'Hie  harmony  ports  ore 
shown  In  the  lower  line.  With  practice 
and  study  we  are  sure  that  students  will 
be  able  to  arrange  Interesting  and  effec¬ 
tive  embellished  choruses  for  Instrumental 
combinations. 


I  Better  Not  Let  That  Big 
j  Bad  Union  Find  Thia  Out , 

t 

Albuquergue.  A'eio  Mexico.  "All  work 
and  no  pay"  is  no  go  with  the  Albu¬ 
querque  High  School  band.  Raoh  spring 
that  organisation  has  an  annual  band  day 
which  includes  a  great  concert  and  the  net 
profit  which  usually  stands  around  $150 
belongs  to  the  band  members. 

Tou  can  bet  that  these  boys  and  girl* 
work  pretty  hard  to  sell  tickets  for  that 
event.  They  advertise  the  concert  all 
around  the  town.  They  send  out  a  mail¬ 
ing  enclosing  two  tickets  and  requesting 
their  return  or  the  price,  and  they  gener¬ 
ally  get  the  price,  often  large  checks  sub¬ 
stantially  over  the  advertised  amount  of 
26c  or  60c  per  seat. 


New  OBicera  at  Elwood 
Under  Hughea  Merit  Plan 

Elwood,  /ltd.  During  the  lost  semester 
the  High  School  Music  Department  under 
the  direction  of  L.  Hugh  Hughes,  has  di¬ 
vided  the  band  musicians  Into  two  group*, 
the  High  School  Band  with  67  pieces  and 
the  Junior  High  School  band  with  6( 
pieces.  This  school  usee  a  merit  system 
under  a  constitution.  Recently  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers  were  elected.  Capt.  Oliver 
Hoyneo,  1st  Ueut.  ICarl  Boyer,  Sgt. 
Catherine  Wesseier,  School  Music  Treas¬ 
urer  (appointed  by  director)  Martha 
Miller,  Student  Director  Jock  Squier,  Asst. 
Student  Director  Catherine  L«eeon,  Drum 
Slojor  Joan  Bosell,  Aset.  Drum  Major 
Roeenutry  Scott. 
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Jha,  CUb)  and,  BabA.  Ckuanatb 

By  Thomas  C.  Stong 

Boi  6069,  Mid>CHy  Station,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Often  an  otherwise  pleaainr  iiaessKe  for 
the  alto  or  the  base  clarinet  is  marred  by 
a  “fo»*y"  or  a  "atufty”  soundlni  “B-natu- 
ral-in-the-stalf."  What  could  be  a  “near 
perfect”  scale  is  seriously  damaced  wHh 
this  "peculiar"  sound.  It  neither  belongH 
there  nor  in  any  other  scale.  Usually  It  Is 
not  even  a  true  tone.  Thoxich  It  can  be 
In  perfect  or  near  perfect  pitch,  In  quality 
and  character,  it  Is  In  no  way  related  to 
the  other  tones,  and  Indeed  is  not  in  keep- 
ins  with  the  texture  of  tone  quality  that 
we  have  learned  to  associate  with  the  alto 
and  bass  clarinet. 

Like  all  faults,  it  has  one,  and  often 
several  causes,  or  contributinc  factors, 
which  result  In  nothing  short  of  a  ruined 
performance,  and  Is  the  source  of  Irrita¬ 
tion  to  any  musical  ear.  The  instrument 
usually  receives  the  flrst  blame  for  any 
shortcoming,  and  in  this  Instance,  It  is 
often  the  basic  fault,  though  the  player 
can  do  much  to  remedy  the  condition. 

The  human  element  can  likewise  be 
the  cause  of  such  imperfection.  An  In¬ 
adequately,  or  poorly  trained  embouchure 
will  result  in  the  lack  of  proper  control 
of  the  reed.  In  this  nornrtally  harder-to- 
produce  tone,  which,  as  would  be  expected, 
results  In  an  unmusical  sound.  Likewise, 
the  “line  keys",  or  In  the  case  of  alto 
clarinets  with  "rings",  the  "rings"  must 
be  properly  covered  with  the  Angers  in 
order  to  prevent  minute  leaks  which,  as 
It  Is  easy  to  understand,  will  cause  a 
"break"  in  the  proper  air  column,  and 
thusly  cause  a  bad  sounding  tone,  best 
described  as  "foggy". 

No  speciAc  exercise  can  be  pointed  to 
as  "the"  ideal  training  material  which 
will  solve  this  embouchure  fault.  Constant 
vigilance  in  one’s  daily  routine  practice  in 
respect  to  one's  embouchure  will  do  won¬ 
ders  in  correcting  this  lack  of  control. 
Conscientious  scale  study.  Involving  the* 
change  from  the  "throat  tones"  to  the 
"B-natural  In-the-stafT'  will  do  much  to 
assure  proper  coverage  of  the  "rings”  or 
covered  keys,  which  will  resultingly  im¬ 
prove  any  tonal  defect  caused  by  minute 
leaks.  Sustaining  tones  has  long  been 
accepted  as  a  "short  cut"  to  tone  i>erfec- 
tlon,  and  though  It  principally  tends  to¬ 
wards  building  an  embouchure,  which  may 
be  needed,  and  indeed  will  do  no  harm, 
it  affords  the  player  the  opportunity  to 
ascertain  If  a  faulty  key  closing,  or  ring 
coverage  is  contributing  to  an  imperfect 
“B-natural  in-the-staff".  Inasmuch  as  the 
tone  holes  on  the  alto  clarinet  with  rings 
must  be  absolutely  covered  with  the  play¬ 
er's  Angers,  those  wKh  short  or  small 
Angers  may  And  no  little  amount  of  diffi¬ 
culty  in  properly  covering  the  tone  holes 
simultaneously,  particularly  In  "Interval" 
passagea  To  these  the  suggestion  that 
practice  before  a  suHable  mirror  may 
prove  helpful  In  determining  which,  if  any 
of  the  tone  holes  are  improperly  covered. 
Particular  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  fourth  Anger,  right  hand,  which  so 
often  falls  to  properly  cover  the  tone  hole, 
or  sufficiently  depress  the  covering  key. 
In  the  case  of  the  baas  clarinet,  where  this 
Anger  “plate”  actuates  a  mechanism, 
either  the  Anger  must  be  familiarly  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  "feel"  of  this  particular 
key,  or  the  key  must  be  so  adjusted  as  to 

meet  the  normal  "fall"  of  the  player's 


Anger,  in  order  to  insure  proper  coverage. 
It  Is  essential  that  the  player  accustom 
the  right  hand  with  the  various  positions 
of  the  little  Anger  when  depressing  the 
"little  Anger"  keys  (right  hand)  so  as  to 
not  alter  either  the  pressure  or  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  right  hand  Angers,  covering 
the  tone  holes,  or  closing  the  covered  keys. 

Various  exercises  can  be  used  towards 
accomplishing  this  end,  however  a  sequence 
of  "D-C,  D-B,  D-C  sharp,  and  D-B  Aat", 
which  In  addition  to  developing  the  little 
Anger,  right  hand,  does  much  to  correct 
the  proper  coverage  of  the  right  hand 
Anger  holes,  or  keys,  will  result  in  a  bet¬ 
ter  sounding,  and  a  more  certain  “B  natu- 
ral-ln-the-staff",  particularly  in  interval 
PMsages. 

Though  not  exactly  purely  a  "human" 
fault,  nevertheless,  a  poor  reed  will  par¬ 
ticularly  demonstrate  the  lack  of  quality 
In  this  "bell  tone"  and  indeed  does  point 
to  a  seeming  lack  of  care  or  knowledge, 
or  perhaps  both,  on  the  part  of  the  player 
in  Arst  selecting  such  a  reed,  and  then 
being  content  to  use  such.  Often  a  reed 
will  "go  bad"  after  some  use,  which  can 
not  always  be  determined  with  merely  a 
visual  examination  before  hand.  This  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  player,  however,  the 
continued  use  of  such  a  reed  Indeed  be¬ 
speaks  uncomplimentary  of  such  an  alto 
or  bass  clarinetist.  Too  soft  a  reed  will 
at  once  show  Itself  In  this  tone,  and  this 
tone  therefore  ought  be  played  In  "testing" 
any  reed.  Often  one  Is  uncertain  of  the 
possibilities  of  a  particular  reed  .  .  .  one's 
usual  "test  tone"  still  leaves  a  margin  of 
doubt.  It  can  be  safely  decided  by  the 
“B  natural  in-the-staff"  and  how  it  com¬ 
pares  to  the  throat  tones,  and  the  "C" 
and  "D"  above. 

The  mechanical  side  too  can  be,  and  often 
is,  at  fault  In  this  tone  failure.  Pads  play 
a  very  vital  role  in  proper  tone  produc¬ 
tion.  The  "C"  and  "B  natural"  key  pads 
should  cover  with  minute  exactness,  other¬ 
wise  anything  but  a  true  tone  can  be  ex¬ 
pected.  In  the  case  of  alto  and  bass  clari¬ 
nets  without  the  low  E-Aat  key,  the  key 
on  the  bell  Is  called  Into  action  when  this 
tone  is  desired,  and  particular  care  must 
be  given  to  this  pad,  as  well  as  the  con¬ 
necting  mechanism,  to  insure  proper  and 
spontaneous  coverage.  A  worn,  or  loose 
key  "pin"  may  resuH  In  too  much  "play" 
in  this  key,  which  may  at  times  fall  to 
always  close  properly.  Attention  like¬ 
wise  must  be  given  to  the  "pins"  of  the 
rods  on  which  the  “C"  and  "B”  keys  are 
fastened,  for  wear  in  these  contact  points 
will  affect  the  connecting  mechanism  of 
the  bell  key. 

Alto  clarinets  with  the  "open  ring"  type 
of  "line  keys"  are  free  from  the  possibility 
of  leaking  "line"  tone  hole  keys.  Bass 
clarinets,  and  alto  clarinets  wHh  the  "cov¬ 
ered"  type  of  keys  should  be  given  periodic 
and  careful  inspections  to  determine  the 
proper  coverage  and  condition  on  the  key 
pads,  for  use  prompts  wear,  and  continual 
wear  will  permit  leaks  to  become  present 
wHhout  noticable  warning.  The  fourth 
Anger,  right  harid,  key  on  these  covered 
type  altos,  and  on  all  bass  clarinets  should 
be  so  adjusted  as  to  properly  close  with¬ 
out  undue  Anger  strain,  action  or  force. 
This  key  mechanism  is  none  too  good  on 
even  the  best  constructed  Instruments,  and 
one's  mechanical  trouble  may  be  entirely. 


COMPLETE  REFERENCE  LIST 

THE  ANALYTIC 
SYMPHONY  SERIES 

Playable  Two-Hand  Piano  Scores  of 
the  Great  Symphonies,  Symphonic 
Poems,  and  (Wertares. 

Edited  and  Annotated  6y 

DR.  PERCY  GOETSCHIUS 


These  superb  piano  adaptations, 
which  eanly  can  be  played  by  any 
fair  pianist,  provide  a  practical 
means  to  a  real  appreciation  of 
the  world's  greatest  symphonies. 
Each  volume  includes  complete 
analytical  notes  on  the  structure 
and  orchestration  along  with  crtt- 
idd  notes  and  a  portrait  and  brief 
biography  of  the  composer.  In¬ 
valuable  for  supplementing  record¬ 
ings:  for  Informal  concerts;  for  ap- 
piMStion  programs  of  all  kinds. 


BEETHOVEN 

>.  Srwpbonr  No.  5.  la  C  islnar .  l.M 

11.  Srwphoiiy  No.  1.  In  Eh  mtlw  (Eratos)  I. IS 

11.  SmptMny  No.  1.  In  C  naiw . TS 

IS.  Snaphoar  No.  S.  In  F  ntjor  (PoSlortl)  l.M 

M.  Smskonj  No.  T.  In  A  Biiw .  l.M 

11.  SjrBpUHvr  No.  1,  In  D  Btjor . TS 

14.  Smohony  No.  4.  In  Bh  meier . TS 

IT.  Symphony  No.  S.  In  F  maist . TS 

15.  Symphony  No.  1.  In  D  alnor  (ChonI)  l.SS 

BRAHMS 

S.  Symphony  No.  1.  In  D  major . l.M 

14.  Symphony  No.  1.  la  C  minor .  l.M 

11.  Symphony  No.  1.  In  F  major . l.M 

M.  Symphony  No.  4.  In  E  minor .  l.M 

DTNDY 

IT.  Symphony  No.  1.  In  Bh  major .  I.IS 

DVORAK 

t.  Symphony  No.  S,  In  E  minor 

(Now  World)  .  1  M 

FRANCK 

14.  Symphony  In  D  minor.. .  l.M 

HAYDN 

I.  Symphony  No.  4.  In  O  major  (Snrprlw)  .TS 

15.  Symphony  No.  11.  In  O  major  (liUluiy)  .TS 
11.  Symphony  No.  1.  In  D  major  (London)  .TS 
IS.  Symphony  No.  IS.  In  G  majw  (Oifoid)  .TS 

USZT 

41.  Las  Prolodaa  (Symphonic  Poan) . TS 

MENDELSSOHN 

I.  Symphony  No.  1,  In  A  minor  (Sootoh)  l.M 
11.  Symphony  No.  4.  in  A  major  (Italian)  .TS 

MOZART 

1.  Symphony  No.  4t.  In  O  minor . TS 

II.  Symphony  No.  4t.  In  C  majw  (Jupllor)  .TS 

11.  Symphony  Na  4T.  In  Eli  major . TS 

11.  Symphony  Va  15,  In  O  major . Ts 

14.  Symphony  No.  IS,  In  D 

(without  Mlnnotl  . TS 

RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF 

41.  Sohahoraaoda  (Bymphonie  Sslta) . 1.54 

SAINT-SAENS 

11.  Symphony  No  1.  In  C  minor .  I.IS 

SCSniBERT 

4.  Symphony  No.  I.  la  B  minor 

(UnSnlohad)  . TS 

14.  Symphony  No.  S,  In  Bh  major . TS 

15.  Symphony  No.  14,  In  C  majw .  1.15 

SCHUMANN 

5.  Symphony  No  1.  In  Bit  major . TS 

IT.  Symphony  No  1.  In  C  major . TS 

n.  Symphony  No  1,  in  Eli  major . TS 

H.  Symphony  No  4.  In  D  minor . TS 

SIBELIUS 

M.  Symphony  No  1,  In  E  minor .  I.IS 

44.  Finlandia  (Tona  Poam) . TS 

TCHAIKOVSKY 

T.  Symphony  No  4,  In  B  minor  (Patliatle)  I.IS 

14.  Symphony  No  4,  In  F  minor .  l.SS 

M.  Symphony  No.  S,  In  E  minor .  1.S4 

WAGNER 

41.  Prolnda  to  ITio  Haatorolngari  of 

Nnraabnrt  . TS 

At  Tow  Deakr's  or  DirecUy  from 

Oliver  Ditson  Company 

Theodore  Preeeer  Co.,  DietrUndore 
1712  CHESTNUT  ST..  PHILA.,  PA. 
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DRUMMER’S 

9  *x/UAd4xUjx^  floxJyA  ' 


or  at  leaat  partiallx  c^ntared  In  thia  kejr 
machanlam. 

Proper  key  coverace,  aelectlon  and  use 
of  the  proper  quality  and  strensth  of  reed, 
in  addition  to  a  developed  embouchure  will 
not  onljt  result  in  a  well  aoundinc  "B 
natural-ln-the-stalT'  but  will  also  insure 
the  proper  quality  of  the  other  tones  on 
one's  alto  or  bass  clarinet.  Thia  "bell 
tone"  ran  well  be  the  all  'round  criterion. 


<2^  97Ze.  dnAwah, 
yojVL  J-luisL  QwL&iumA, 


S«nd  TK«m  to  th«  Rox  Elton  F«ir  School  of  Ruto  Ploying. 
306  South  Wobosh  Avonuo,  Chicago,  Illinois 


NebreAe  Piper* 

Director  Walter  R.  Olson,  Fremont,  Ne¬ 
braska:  Please  accept  my  consratulations 
for  havlnr  oriilnated  the  most  strikinr 
photograph  of  nutlets  that  I  have  ever 
seen.  If  there  are  any  readers  of  this 
column  who  have  not  seen  It,  please  con¬ 
sult  page  17  of  the  April  Issue  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  Your  columnist 
would  like  to  borrow  that  Him  and  have 
an  enlargement  made  for  his  studio.  For 
nfteen  years  I  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Wood- Wind  Department  of  the  University 
School  of  Music  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  and 
still  have  a  nice  warm  spot  in  my  heart 
for  Nebraska  Flutists. 

A  "Wert"  on  e  Huts? 

Question ;  A  Kansas  Hutist  has  written 
us  to  the  effect  that  since  changing  from 
the  Hute  made  of  wood  to  one  of  silver, 
he  is  having  dlRIculty  In  keeping  his  first 
finger  of  the  left  hand  from  reaching  so 
far  beyond  the  C  key  as  to  interfere  with 
the  action  of  the  B  flat  key.  This,  of 
course,  is  due  to  the  smaller  tube  of  the 
silver  instrument.  By  gluing  a  piece  of 
cork  to  the  tube  where  the  flute  rests 
against  the  Anger,  this  difflct.  y  has  been 
removed  but  he  doesn't  like  the  ap|)ear- 
ance,  and  has  asked  for  advise. 

Asstcer;  If  you  will  send  your  Aute  to 
any  Arst  class  repair  shop  you  may  have 
a  BO  -  called  "wart" — made  of  silver — 
soldered  unto  your  Instruntent.  and  so 
get  rid  of  the  cork.  Many  Autlsta  use  this 
contraption  but  always  to  a  better  ad¬ 
vantage  where  the  thumb  crutch  la  used. 
The  crutch  seems  neceesary  because  of 
the  tendency  of  the  "wart"  to  throw  your 
Aute  out  of  balance  when  playing  the 
open  C  sharp. 

From  the  Dairy  Farmer 
A  very  Ane  letter  Just  received  from  one 
of  my  former  Aute  students  states  in  part ; 
"Do  you  remember  when  you  used  to 
make  me  throw  my  chewing  gum  In  the 
waste  paper  basket  nearly  every  time  I 
came  for  a  lesson?  Well,  I  remember  It, 
and  I’ve  Just  ran  onto  this  little  rhyme 
that  I  thought  might  be  of  interest  to 
you.” 

The  gum-chewing  girl 
And  the  cud-chewing  cow 
Are  somewhat  alike, 

But  different  somehow, 

W’hat  difference? 

Oh,  yes,  I  see  It  now ; 

It's  the  thoughtful  ex|iresslnn 
On  the  face  of  the  cow. 

Thanks,  Dorothy,  for  this  contribution. 
I'll  make  good  use  of  it. 

Huts  Trio*  and  Quarts  Ha* 
Qtteafioa;  An  Illinois  Music  Director 
has  asked  me  to  recommend  a  few  trios 
and  quartettes  for  Aute,  stating  that  he 
is  going  to  encourage  more  such  ensem- 
I  blea  In  the  future. 

Asaioar.'  We  know  of  nothing— so  far 
as  a  general  tonic  is  concerned — that  will 
I  go  so  far  to  improve  a  Aute  aectlon  as  to 
get  your  Autlsts  interested  In  playing  to¬ 
gether,  Just  for  the  fun  of  It.  It  is  then, 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  we 
send  you  the  names  of  a  few  of  our 
favorite  numbera  Trios:  F.  Kuhlau  Op. 
90,  Two  Short  Pieces  for  Three  Flutes  by 


tWMO  DMIMMINO: 

Tke  BUS* eesiaiete beak »a 
daaca  draamiiag.  It  tells 
yee  hew,  wAen  and  wkg. 
CsatsiasIMpbetss— ever 
MO  rhytksi  beats  and 

salsa.  W  pages  ealySt -SO 


Ttia*o  thraa  younq  KuIitH,  Billy  June 
Ward,  Ruth  and  Billy  Joan  Ham¬ 
mond,  although  in  thair  first  year  of 
band,  ara  tha  prida  of  the  furcall, 
Oklahoma  high  school,  whara  M.  M. 

Devlin  direct*.  The  band  distin¬ 
guished  itself  with  two  first  divisions 
at  tha  Enid-Tri-State  Festival  this 
year.  Thay  hava  baan  consistant  first 
division  winnar*  in  marching  for  tha 
past  Sevan  yaar*. 

(ieorges  Barrere,  Kugene  Waickiers  Op  29. 
Quartettes:  F.  Kuhlau  Op.  102,  A  Relcha 
<>p.  12,  Kmesto  Koehler  Op.  92A.  B.  Fur- 
stenau  Op.  88,  also  Waickiers  Op.  48.  We 
might  add  that  In  order  to  get  the  bent 
|M>nnible  results  in  tuning,  that  It  is  well  # 
to  tune  the  three  Da  instead  of  being  ^ 
sailsAed  that  the  As  are  properly  tuned. 

If  dlAlcultles  are  encountered  in  tuning, 
then  look  to  the  head-joint  corks  and  make 
sure  that  the  Dn  are  properly  tuned  on 
each  Individual  Aute. 


BATON  TWIBUHO: 
This  beeh  Is  csmpists;  It 
tsUs  evsrrthiiw  yen  nssd 
te  knew  to  bseenn  an 
expert  twirisr  —  rentoins 
ever  178  illnstiattons  that 
abewyeabew;enly$lA>0 

CsfpSTenipfeifedap  pearsmsicdsnisrbasH/ 


Huts  Concerto 

QuettioH :  First  of  all,  I  must  tell  you 
that  your  column  in  The  SCHOOL  MUSI- 
('lAN  has  been  most  helpful  to  me,  and 
thin  Is  not  said  to  pave  a  way  to  more 
direct  help  either.  Fact  is,  I'vb  made  a 
scrap  book  of  your  column  so  that  I  may 
use  H  for  reference  when  confronted  with 
Aute  problenss.  'The  question  this  time 
In:  Do  you  have  any  favorites  among  the 
Concertos  for  Flutes?  I'm  going  to  have 
lots  of  time  to  practice  this  summer  and 
want  to  thoroughly  memorise  a  concerto. 
Had  thought  of  the  Chaminade.  Do  you 
think  that  It  ranks  among  the  beat?  Alw>. 
I'd  appreciate  a  list  of  Sonates  that  might 
be  available  for  Aute  and  piano  at  this 
time. — Jf.  K.,  Denver. 

Anttcer:  Thank  you  for  your  very  good 
letter.  It  is  folks  like  you  who  encourage 
me  to  do  the  best  I  can  with  thia  column. 
*  *  *  So  far  as  my  personal  opinion  is 
c-oncerned,  the  Chaminade  is  the  lovllest 
number  that  I  know  of  for  Aute  and 
piano  or  for  Aute  and  orchestra.  The 
Mosart  In  D  Major  and  one  in  (I 
Major  and  one  in  C  written  originally 
for  nute.  Harp  and  Orchestra,  are 
all  charming  numbers.  The  one  in  C 
la  obtainable  for  Flute,  Harp  and  Plano 
There  are  six  Sonates  by  Bach,  also 
seven  by  Handel.  These  are  now  pub¬ 
lished  in  book  form,  for  Flute  and  Plano, 
by  Albert  J.  Andraud,  2871  Ek-le  Avenue. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


/Veto  —  Educational  —  Thorough 

TONE  BUILDING  and 
INTONATION  STUDIES 

for  Bands 

8y  Wm.  C.  Whits,  former  principsi 
U.  S.  Army  kssd  School 

IT  rite  for  Details 
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Tile  Sfeccefo 

OuMlion;  Becauae  of  the  fact  that  my 
teacher  haa  told  me  exactly  how  the  varl- 
oua  ataccatoe  muat  be  played.  It  would  be 
too  bad  for  me  If  thla  queation  ahould  ap¬ 
pear  in  your  column  wHh  my  name  at¬ 
tached  to  It  I  know  that  you  will  under- 
etand  and  treat  my  letter  accordingly. 
The  queation  la:  What  difference  ahould 
one  make  between  notea  marked  with  the 
dot  over  them,  and  thoae  with  the  vertical 
wedge-ahaped  apoatrophe  above? 

AiMioer;  FTrat  of  all,  a  diplomat.  Eh 
What?  That  la  a  good  idea.  You  are  get¬ 
ting  off  to  a  fine  atart  Good  luck  to  you. 
But  now  to  the  Staccato.  Moet  all  mod¬ 
em  muaiclana  now  accept  the  dot  aa  the 
meaning  for  afiiccafo.  In  former  timea 
thia  waa  generally  conceded  to  mean 
deml-etaccato,  or  one  of  leaa  demand  In 
character  than  the  wedge-ahaped  one.  If 
playing  muaic  that  haa  been  copied 
exactly  like  that  written  over  a  hundred 
year*  ago.  It  would  be  well  to  take  theae 
facta  Into  conalderatlon. 

Rhyftim  Dicfefet  Kind  of  Tonquinq 

Queetlan:  Ehiclosed  are  aamplee  of  two 
varloua  figuree  that  I  muat  play.  Since 
the  tempo  demanda  that  I  reaort  to  either 
double  or  triple  tonguing,  my  queation  la: 
which  ahould  I  uae?  Ektch  figure  la  re¬ 
peated  many  timea.  Here  they  are : 


Anatrer;  The  aecond  meaaure  of  thia 
figure  plainly  Indlcatea  that  the  prevloua 
meaaure  be  played  in  tiipleta.  There¬ 
fore  triple  tonguing  ahould  be  uaed. 


The  laat  beat  In  thia  meaaure  would  de¬ 
mand  that  the  groupa  of  notea  preceding 
ahould  be  played  In  rhythma  of  aix  to 
each  count  rather  than  two  paira  of 
tripleta.  Consequently,  double  tonguing 
ahould  be  used. 

Primitive  Mutic 

Question:  Here  la  a  pretty  big  order, 
Mr.  Fair  and  If  you  haven't  the  time  to 
help  me  out.  I'll  easily  realise  the  fact, 
and  that,  becauae  the  only  time  I  ever 
had  a  chance  to  call  on  you  waa  during 
the  Holidays  of  last  year,  and  at  that 
time  you  were  so  busy  taking  care  of 
callers,  answering  telephones,  and  trying 
to  teach  at  the  same  time,  that  I  won¬ 
dered  how  you  could  stand  such  a  pace. 
But  anyhow,  here  is  my  problem.  Some 


time  this  summer  I  am  to  appear  on  a 
Bond  Selling  Program  (Oov't.  of  course) 
and  have  been  asked  to  contribute  a  story 
and  song  as  might  be  done  by  an  Indian 
Malden  who  was  anxious  about  a  loved 
one  who  was  "over  there”  with  our  fight¬ 
ing  men.  Just  how  our  director  ever  got 
such  an  idea  I  do  not  know  but  neverthe¬ 
less,  I  should  like  to  fill  my  part  of  thia 
novel  program. — Inee  Couch,  Ketc  Mexteo. 

Answer:  Hoyr  well  I  remember  your  call 
and  my  embarrassment  at  not  having 
more  time  to  chat  with  you.  No  Indeed, 
things  are  not  always  like  that  at  my 
studloa  and  it  haa  been  a  pleasure  to  look 
up  the  desired  material  for  you.  Here  It 
Is.  At  least  I  hope  that  this  will  “fill 
the  bill'*,  and  if  you  try  to  quote  these 
words  In  the^  original,  I  only  wish  that  I 
could  l>e  there  to  hear  you.  Ha.  Oh  to 
be  sure,  I'd  like  to  be  there  anyhow. 
Pahbahmahdaymowun  wenemoshayn  wan 
iiayndoobunejig  koonemahenaahme. 

Which  means:  I  am  crying  about  my 
sweetheart  who  ia  fighting  the  enemy. 
Thoae  words  are  aung  to  the  accompany¬ 
ing  score. 

Note:  This  song,  words,  music  and 
manuscript  furnished  by  our  good  friend 
and  colleague,  Walter  Ooodell. 


Somathing  to  Tliink  About 

When  Richard  Baxter  lay  dying,  hla 
friends,  pitying  his  pain,  liked  to  comfort 
him  by  speaking  of  the  good  that  he  had 
achieved  by  means  of  his  writings. 
Baxter  shook  hla  head.  ‘‘No,”  said  he,  “I 
was  but  a  pen  in  God's  hand,  and  what 
praise  ia  due  to  a  penT’ 

When  Saladin  aaw  the  sword  with 
which  Richard  Coeur  de  Leon  had  fought 
so  bravely,  he  marveled  that  so  common 
a  blade  should  have  wrought  such  mighty 
deeds.  “It  waa  not  the  sword,”  replied 
an  English  officer,  "It  was  the  arm  of 
Richard." 

When  Paganini  appeared  for  the  first 
time  at  the  Royal  Opera  House  In  Paris, 
the  aristocracy  of  France  was  gathered 
to  hear  him.  In  his  peculiar  ghostly 
manner  he  glided  on  to  the  stage  amidst 
the  breathless  silence  of  the  expectant 
throng.  Commencing  to  tune  his  violin, 
a  string  snapped.  The  audience  tittered. 
Commencing  again,  a  second  string  broke ; 
and  a  moment  later,  a  third  gave  way. 
The  people  stared  in  consternation.  Pa¬ 
ganini  paused  for  just  a  second,  and  then, 
giving  one  of  his  grim  smiles,  he  lifted 
his  instrument,  and  from  the  single 
string,  drew  music  that  seemed  almost 
divine. 

Only  a  pen — but  a  pen  in  the  hand 
of  a  poet! 

Only  a  common  sword — but  a  sword  In 
the  hand  of  Richard ! 

Only  a  broken  violin — but  a  violin  in 
the  hand  of  a  master! 

Only  five  loaves  and  two  small  fishes — 
hut  five  loaves  and  two  small  fishes  In 
the  hands  of  the  Son  of  God ! 
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With  the  new  Sub-Tone 

e  This  is  a  regulation  Army  helmst  liner, 
tam/As  at  molded  llbro,  now  released  for 
sale  by  a  change  In  army  spedflcatlona.  It 
makes  the  finest  comet  mute,  large  enough 
for  medium  bell  trombone.  Has  eitra  deep 
resonant  tone.  Finished  In  washable  white, 
can  be  painted  any  color.  Practically 
Indestructible.  Price 
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Use  your  FoUesk/or  a  Derby  Stand 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  order 
direct.  Limited  quantity.  Send  ordex  now, 
with  check  or  money  order.  Band  leaders, 
include  one  for  each  of  )our  braes  men. 
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**They^re  the  keenest  sounding 
reeds  you've  ever  heard^  sey 
musicians. 

Why  not  nse  them  together 
with  SOUND  WAVE  month* 
piece*.  Yonll  be  amazed  at  the 
playing  reanlta. 

Aak  your  doolor. 

M.  Oklna  e*.,  IM..  ICM  acwi*iw>.  V«t  Oiar 


VanderCook  School 
of  Music 

Six  W—k$  Summer  Sossloa 
begles  Jeee  list  1943 

Practical  courtat  for  Choral, 
Orch.,  and  Band  Directors, 
Taachars  and  Supervisors  load¬ 
ing  to  Bachelor  and  Masters 
degrees.  Nationally  k  n  o  wn 
faculty.  Special  "wartime" 
courses  for  new  teachers  help¬ 
ing  out  "for  the  duration" 
(these  courses  also  given  by 
correspondence  study). 

Addrou  Socrotary  far  eompUto 
information 

I65S  Wath!ii9ton  Blvd.,  Chicaao,  lllineit 
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"Modem  EmbelliahniMit" 

Laar*  latproTMoR  la  Jit  a  faw  waaka  at 
atvdr.  dnarantaad  daSalta  mlaa.  II. ft 
poatpaM. 

"CouzBo  in  Modem  Arranging" 

Conraa  la  danea  aad  amall  orehaatra  ar- 
raaBlnp  atartlUB  tram  alamantarr  hamanr. 
Onaraataad;  If  paatpald.  Saad  Ite  far 
■aiapla  laaaaa. 

"Orchestration  Chart" 

Oamplata  raava  traaapaaltlaB.  piteh.  auR- 
Baatlaaa  far  all  Inatramanta.  Priea  Ite. 

annorr  inrsio  oo. 

5*t*  W.  Harth  Ara..  MOwaakaa,  WlaaaMata 


QnJUucaaaA,  of,  JtfuL 
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By  Philip  W.  L  Cooc  Jr^  Scoorsdaler  New  York 


Haraifta'  Summar  Blitz 

June  1941  on  the  cover.  Oee  Whla! 
Tha  SCHOOL.  MUSICIAN’a  on  lea  till  fall. 
No  more  horn  stuff  for  two  months, 
what'll  we  poor  horn  students  and  teach¬ 
ers  do  in  July  and  AuRust?  That  Rives 
Mr.  Cox  two  months  jump  on  us. 

For  two  summers  our  French  Horn  fans 
have  been  shelvInR  their  horns.  leavInR 
them  in  school,  all  because  the  columnist 
didn't  Rive  them  any  homework.  O.K. 
fans,  here's  your  columnist's  blits ! 

Da  Yau  Knew 

— Harry  James  has  a  horn  man?  Wil¬ 
lard  Culley  plays  a  6-vsIve  Bb  slnRle 
horn,  bends  his  notes  with  the  brass,  uses 
trombone  mutes,  recommends  symphonic 
music  experience  before  swinR  jobs. 

— what  type  hors  each  player  you  observe 
is  usinR?  /lluttratioH  Xo.  t  is  your  Ruide : 
— that  you  can  tell  how  your  horn  sounds 
to  others  by  holdInR  the  bell  to  the  oppo¬ 
site  side?  Tour  attack  may  sound  better 
than  you  thouRht,  but  your  tone.  .  .  . 
— that  unusual  passaRes,  like  unusual  peo¬ 
ple,  require  time  to  Ret  acquainted  with? 
Don't  rush  to  Ret  acquainted  with  this 


passsRC  from  Beethoven's  Ninth  Sym¬ 
phony.  {Ilhutration  No.  f) 

— how  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  method 
study?  Substitute  a  summer  of  prsctlclnR 
parts  and  solos  for  porfoction.  Make  bard 
sections  come  easy — and  make  easy  sec¬ 
tions  come  hard ;  I  really  nrtean  that  last 
bit 

— there's  a  way  to  come  In  right  on  those 
"cold''  entrances?  Sound  the  tone  piouia- 
•imo  one  octave  lower  just  before  the 
attack.  Keep  It  a  secret  always.  (Illut- 
tration  No.  t) 

—an  InterestlnR  way  to  train  the  Up  to 
play  a  part?  One  player  blows  the  horn, 
another  flnRers  It  Simple  as  that  On 
double  horn,  use  flrst  the  Bh  flnRerinRs. 
then  the  F  flnRerInRs.  Out-of-tune  notes 
should  be  corrected  by  the  hand  in  the 
bell.  More  fun?  Swap  places. 

— rapid  tonRueinR  can  be  encoursRed  by 
sendinR  radio  code  on  a  tone?  Boy  Scout 
manuals  Rive  the  code.  Practice  on  one 
word  only  until  It  can  be  sent  fsst  and 
clean.  Add  other  words  (perfect  them 
one  at  a  time)  until  a  sentence  can  be 
sent  ( Illuttration  No.  4) 

— when  you  are  playinR  oorrectly?  You 
nuty  be  a  better  hornist  than  you  think. 
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Find  out  what  la  right,  then  you  can  bet¬ 
ter  proceed  wHh  what  la  wrons. 

— some  quick  after-beat  aids?  (/lltMtra- 
ti<m  No.  () 

— which  parts  horn  can  play  In  a  swine 
band?  On  third  trumpet  part  put  or 
Double  horns  uslnv  comet  fincerincs  ex¬ 
cept  on  hich  C,  D,  K,  (P,  O,  A,  on  horn 
music)  which  are  all  open.  On  third  Eb 
sax  part  put  Eb  horns,  and  F  horn  and 
Bb  horns  who  can  transpose  band  music. 

On  either  trombone  part,  put  concert 
pitch  readers,  and  horns  addinv  three 
sharps. 

— somethinv  to  practice  first  thins  of  a 
summer's  momias?  Reveille!  Playable 
without  flnserwork,  use  the  followins 
valve  settinss  for  a  complete  warm-up ; 
tonsue  or  slur — or  both  ways,  (/llustra- 
fioH  No.  I) 

— how  to  sat  a  horn  section  to  “produce"  i 
quickly?  Reduce  the  number  of  problems 
to  a  minimum,  perfect  only  these  and  ' 
play  'em  risht  out.  The  myriad  weak  ; 
spots  should  be  purposely  subordinated  | 
(drowned  out)  and  remembered  for  fu¬ 
ture  study. 

— that  Bb  flnserinss  on  a  Double  horn.  I 
and  on  sinsle  Bb  horn,  should  be  treated  ! 
as  alternate  flnserinss  to  the  F  horn  fin-  j 
serinss?  Alternate  flnserinss  often  assist  i 
besinnins  clarinet  students  to  produce 
needed  tonea  The  alternate  horn  flnser¬ 
inss  offered  on  the  Bb  side  speed  up  horn 
study.  Try  these  for  samples:  (Illustra¬ 
tion  No.  7) 

— memorisins  is  especially  dlfficuit  on 
horn?  'The  valves  Just  won't  play  the 
piece  for  you,  as  they  will  on  cornet.  For 
I  the  lip,  try  to  follow  the  tune  buxsins 
with  the  mouthpiece  alone.  For  the  fln- 
Sers,  fit  each  passase  into  some  scale. 
FV>r  shortenins  the  time  required  to  mem¬ 
orise,  play  with  the  accompaniment  as 
early  as  possible. 

— how  huntins  horn  players  used  "rips” 
Ions  before  swins  players  discovered 
them?  Try  this  passase  on  any  one  set 
of  valves.  (Illustration  No.  8) 

— how  to  s®t  that  rich  cello-section  effect 
into  the  band?  First,  asslsn  the  baritone 
to  third  trombone  parts,  except  for 
marches  and  “pop"  prosrams.  Second,  fill 
the  horn  parts  with  besinners  or  mello- 
phones.  Now,  distribute  the  baritone 
music  as  follows:  The  bass-clef  baritone 
part  soes  to  FYench  Horns,  and  to  F 
horn  and  Bb  horn  players  who  either  are 
accustomed  to  transposins  to  Eb  horn 
parts  or  who  can  read  concert  pitch.  The 
treble-clef  baritone  part  soes  to  Bb  horns 
and  Double  horns  (Bb  side),  usins  bari¬ 
tone  flnserinss  except  for  the  upper  E 
(1-2)  and  Eb  (2-S).  Here's  how  it  applies 
to  the  music.  (And  let  the  baritone  player 
help  out  in  rehearsals,  but  don't  yield  to 
the  temptation  to  leave  him  there  If  you 
want  your  cello-section  sensation.)  (Illus¬ 
tration  No.  •) 

Get  that  FYench  Horn  out  risht  now, 
study  hard  a  few  moments  each  day  this 
summer.  It's  for  you,  your  musical  or- 
sanisations,  and  for  the  popularity  of  the 
FYench  Horn.  What  a  sood  time  you'll 
have  next  term  1 


ORDER  YOUR  BOUND 
VOLUME  14  NOWl 

Avoid  DlMppoietmeat 


for  SMss  msd  Foloot 

Podoet  lobiieotloa  lor 
■lidos  and  Tohrofl. 
Long  lasdngi  ■meeth 
as  ▼oiroh  will  not 
gum;  prooonlo  cocro- 
den  and  woor. 

Sold  of  AU  Mmsie 
Storos 


AMRAWCO 

Gives  You  Extra 
Mileage— 


Our  reterve  stock  of  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIANS,  publisked  duris9  the  pest  school 
year,  is  very  limited,  so  only  e  few  voL 
umes  can  be  bound.  They'll  go  on  the 
first  orders  received.  Many  have  been 
disappointed  in  past  years  because  they 
neglected  to  order  tlwir  volumes  early. 
Place  your  order,  now,  for  volume  14 
which  will  contain  the  complete  school 
year  of  issues,  September,  1942  through 
June,  1943. 

Volumes  handsomely  bound  with  stiff 
cover,  durable  binding  fabric,  and  gold 
lettering.  Price,  $3.50  each  volume,  phis 
15c  for  postage. 

Sand  your  order  today  I'  Volume  14 
will  be  ready  for  delivery  in  July.  Will 
ship  C.  O.  0..  or  send  $3.65  cash  with 
order  to  save  extra  collection  charges. 


THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

230  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  IN. 


Pleasa  note  the  foNowIna  prices  for 
back  issues  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN.  If  ordered  by  mail,  3c  addi- 
tioaal  for  postage  must  be  added  to 
the  price  of  each  maoasine.  If  back 
copies  ordered  are  no  longer  available 
your  money  will  be  prompMy  refunded. 

Current  and  two  im¬ 
mediately  preceding 
issues  . lie  per  copy 
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The  Price  of  Victory 

^  TAXES  AND 
V  WAR  BONDS 

ML  It  Tshss  Both 


ddoica,  to  UuL  QaAnsdiiL 

Expertly  GiTen  by  Leonard  V.  Meretta 
Instructor  in  tho  School  of  Music.  Univorsity  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor 


Tti*  Sm«ll  Entambl* 

io.  addition  to  playing  In  band*  and  or- 
cheatraii,  how ,  many  of  you  readern  of 
this  column  play  In  small  ensembles,  such 
as  cornet  trios,  brass  quartets,  sextets  and 
the  like?  I’niess  you  have  given  this  sub¬ 
ject  particular  thought,  I  am  sure  you 
would  be  surprised  to  know  how  great  are 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  such  play¬ 
ing.  In  the  small  ensemble,  the  parts  are 
"Individual,’*  Inasmuch  as  they  are  seldom 
doubled,  and  each  player  must  play  his 
part  (and  play  It  well!)  If  the  composi¬ 
tion  Is  to  sound  complete. 

Frequently,  there  are  some  line  ensem¬ 
bles  playing  at  contests  and  concerts,  but 
In  most  cases  the  "cream”  of  the  large 
ensemble — band  or  orchestra — are  doing 
the  work.  This  is  line,  excellent  practice 
for  even  the  best  of  Individual  players. 


UNIFORMS 


Specialixing  in 
Designing 
EXCLUSIVE 
Band  and  Orchestra 
Attire 

Tell  ns  what  yon  have  la 
mind.  We  will  design  sad 
snboiit  sketches  sA  de- 

etgna 

Marcus  Ruben,  Inc. 

Dept.  0.  *25  Se.  SUU  St. 
Chleage.  DIImIs 


and  pleasing  to  listeners,  but  one  good 
way  to  Improve  the  large  ensemble  is  to 
give  many  players,  "second  chair"  and 
others,  this  opportunity.  By  dividing  the 
band  or  orchestra  Into  small  groups,  each 
player  Is  "on  the  spot"  to  perform  his 
part  well,  which  promotes  self-confidence, 
as  well  as  better  playing,  and  musicians 
not  In  solo  or  "first  chair"  positions  have 
a  chance  to  demonstrate  their  abilities  In 
"first  chair"  fashion. 

Recently,  a  girl  playing  in  a  high  school 
band  told  me  that  she  didn't  like  the  way 
the  band  was  organised  because  the  same 
people  always  played  the  “first  chair" 
positions.  8he  felt  that  others  should 
have  this  opportunity,  at  least  part  of 
the  time.  Naturally,  In  order  that  a  band 
or  orchestra  may  do  its  best  possible 
work,  the  most  proficient  players  must 
have  the  solo  parts.  But  this  would  not 
prevent  the  organising  of  smaller  ensem¬ 
bles.  In  which  musicians  like  this  girl, 
could  not  only  enjoy  playing  "Individual” 
parts,  but  also  help  to  gain  more  of  the 
experience  necessary  for  playing  key  posi¬ 
tions  In  the  large  ensemble. 

Summertime,  vacationtime  (at  least, 
part  of  the  time)  may  make  such  ensem¬ 
bles  possible. 

You  may  be  the  one  who  will  have  to 
do  the  organising,  but  with  the  help  of 
your  teacher  or  director,  or  some  other 
competent  person,  you  and  your  friends 
should  be  able  to  do  some  very  creditable 
work,  incidentally  helping  to  keep  up 
your  summer  practice,  and  having  a  grand 
time,  as  well. 

Trantpetifion 

Often  cornet  and  trumpet  players  are 
required  to  transpose  music,  and  far  too 
often  are  unable  to  do  so.  Perhaps  a 
trumpeter  In  orchestra,  or  a  cornetlst 
playing  from  a  song  book  at  home  or  in 
the  school  assembly,  Is  "on  the  spot."  At 
any  rate,  a  knowledge  of  transposition  la 
I  feel,  quite  Imperative  for  all  cometists. 
Every  one  of  you  should  know  at  least 
two  transpositions:  C  and  A.  The  former 
is  used  when  the  part  Is  marked  "Trumpet 
In  C,”  or  when  you  pl^y  from  piano  music, 
and  the  latter,  when  the  music  la  labeled 
"Trumpet  In  A," — not  an  uncommon  trans¬ 
position. 

The  beginning  student  can  learn  trans¬ 
position  as  he  goes  along,  first  by  playing 
familiar  solos  and  studies  a  whole  step 
higher  than  they  are  written  ("Trumpet 
in  C").  After  he  has  gained  confidence, 
he  should  practice  more  unfamiliar  music. 
When  the  player  has  the  C-TransposlUon 
fairly  well  “In  hand,"  he  should  learn  the 
A-Tranai>osltion  by  the  same  procedure, 
this  time  playing  the  notes  a  half-step 
lower  than  they  are  written. 

The  method  just  mentioned  Is  known  as 
"transposing  by  Interval." 
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HINES  PLASTIC  BASSOON— A  mo«t  satis¬ 
factory  reed  I  No  soaking;  non-changing;  flexi¬ 
ble  material;  highly  responsive;  beautiful  tone; 
long  life;  very  low  in  price.  Now  used  in  lead¬ 
ing  bands  and  orchestras  in  USA.  Postal  will 
bring  full  information.  Hines  Reeds,  Box  S580, 
Gultport,  Miss.  _ 


REED  MAKING 


INSTRUMENTS  AND  REPAIRS 


NO  SHORTAGE  HERE.  Plenty  of  re^  from 
best  Frejus  cane.  Careful  workmanship.  440 
pitch.  Send  for  trial  offer.  Instruments  over- 
nauled  and  repaired.  Satisfaction  guranteed. 
Alfred  A.  Wales,  110  Indiaiu  Ave.,  Providence, 
Rhode  Island. 


REBUILDING  AND  REPAIRING  BAND 
INSTRUMENTS  is  our  spMialty.  Large  as¬ 
sortment  of  new  and  reconditioned  instruments 
IB  stock.  Musical  Instrument  Exchange,  A.  J. 
(Bill)  Johnson,  44  Division  Ave.,  So.  Grand 

Rapi^  Michigmii.  _  _ _ _ 

FOR  SALE — Kruspe  double  French  horn  $135, 
Pan-American  baritone  $65.  Conn  Es  bass  $70, 
bassoon  $85,  new  silver  flute  $65,  Conn  V'ictor 
comet  $55,  King  Master  model  comet  $55, 
Mellopbone  $45,  Conn  clarinet  $50.  Fine  selec¬ 
tion  of  clarinets  $35  up.  All  instraments  like  new. 
Send  for  complete  bargain  list.  Musicians  Sup- 

ply  Co.,  Elkhart.  Indiana.  _ 

FOR  SALE — New  silver  flute  with  case,  D  flat. 
Guy  Renne  make.  Sacrifice  $55.00.  Fine  con¬ 
servatory  violin  $50.00.  D.  Bolduc.  30  Cabot 


BASSOON  REEDS — The  Ferrell  Bassoon  Reeds 
are  nationally  known  among  school  bassoonists 
for  their  satisfactory  service.  Ready  to  jday, 
easy  blowing,  responsive  in  attack,  biff  brilliant 
tone.  Fortunately  still  made  from  limited  stock 
Genuine  French  cane.  our  (4)  reeds.  $3.40; 
$9  per  doxen.  Order'  now.  John  E.  Ferrell, 
3535-A  Juniata  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE — French  oboe  and  bassoon  reed  cane 
gouged,  oboe  reed  cane  folded  and  goug^. 
Select  quality,  15  pieces — $1.00.  Parkinson  lin- 

sembles,  Le  Mars,  Iowa.  _  _  _ 

HINES  CLARINET  AND  SAXOPHONE 
REEDS  are  being  delivered  regularly  and  on 
time.  No  scarcity  here  I  My  reeds  are  made 
from  prime  quality  cane,  providing  just  what  is 
needed  for  tone  and  brilliance.  Six  graded 
strengths.  Priced  on  pre-war  basis.  Plenty  of 
handmade  French  cane  oboes  and  bassoons  of 
expert  make.  New  composition  bassoon  of  won- 
deHul  tone  and  lasting  qualities.  French,  Swiss 
and  Spanish  imports.  Why  wor^  about  sources 
of  sumily-  Write  Hines  Reeds,  Box  S580,  Gulf¬ 
port,  Miss. 

SYMPHONY  Oboe  English  Horn  Reeds.  $1.00— 
$1.50.  How's  your  oboe?  Don’t  forget,  free 
advice!  O.  Reed  sex,  "The  reeds  that  are  best, 
come  from  the  west.”  Toxier,  2430  N.  Park 

Blvd.,  Santa  Ana,  Calif. _ _ _ 

LITRE  HANDMADE  BASSOON  REEDS, 
known  for  their  wonderful  tone.  Price  $1.00  each 
3  for  $2.50,  6  for  $4.50.  Paul  Litke,  61-14 

84th  Street,  Elmhurst.  L.  1.,  New  York. _ 

OBOE  REEDS — Handmade,  French  type,  best 
quality  and  performance.  Paris  Conservatory 
measurements.  Price  85  cents,  3  for  $2.40. 
Attractive  price  to  schools.  Joseph  Ruth,  3145 
N.  Lawndale,  Chicago. _ _ _ 


OBOE  REEDS — I  will  make  your  reeds  as  per¬ 
fect  as  the  ones  I  use  in  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Orchestra ;  easy,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch, 
mounted  on  Loree  tulies.  $1.()0  each;  6  for 
$5.50.  Oboes,  new,  used.  Andre  Andraud,  Na¬ 
tional  Music  Camp,  Interlochen,  Mich. 


MUSIC  AND  ARRANGEMENTS 


FREEDOMS'  DEFIANCE.  Band,  by  J.  G. 
Klein,  composer  of  the  old  favorite  "The  Boost¬ 
er."  fiend  for  sample  comet  part.  The  Buckeye 
Music  Co.,  Defiance,  Ohio. 


MUSIC  ARRANGED.  Send  lead  for  prices  and 
advice.  Also:  You  write  song  words.  I'll  write 
original  music.  Ed  Chenette,  2927  Osceola  St., 
Baton  Rouge.  Louisiana. 


Develop  your  hand  quickly  by  using  EASY 
STEPS  ‘TO  THE  BAND,  by  Maurice  Taylor. 
Send  for  free  book,  stating  position.  Swain's 
Music  House,  Mansfield.  Penna. 

(Coiiffnued  on  next  page) 


OBOE  REEDS  —  Responsive,  easy  blowing. 
Great  care  is  taken  in  finishing  these  reeds. 
Students  can  use  them  immediately.  None  better 
on  the  market.  All  guaranteed.  75  cents  each, 
plus  old  tubes;  6  for  $3.85.  Russell  Saunders, 
Box  157,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 


RECfniDITIONED  instruments  of  all  kinds, 


hundreds  to  chooM  from  at  sch^  bargain  prices. 
Write  (or  free  Bargain  List.  We  also  buy  for 
cash  or  take  trades.  Write  us  what  you  have. 
Adelson'a  Musical  Instrument  Exchange,  446 

Michigan,  Detroit.  Mich. _ 

BIO  DISCOUNT  to  close  out  our  large  stock 
of  new  Holton  Collegiate  and  Holton  First  line 
instruments.  Write,  phone,  or  wire  Geo.  R. 
Breber  Co.,  Elkhom,  Wise. 


PIATURIS 

"k  Easy  to  blow 
•k  Built  in  key  of  C 
"k  Playe  chromatics 
k  Pure,  Hute-like  tone 
k  Natural  position 
^  of  tone  holes 

k  Uniform  in- 
tonation,  no 
tuning 
needed 
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WANTED  TO  BUY 


SOLID  SILVER  W.  HAYNES  flute.  GS 
Closed ;  Dh  piccolo ;  wood  Boehm  system  Bh 
clarinet.  All  instrumcsits  in  fine  condition. 
Write  Box  33,  The  School  Musician,  Chicago,  HI. 
WANTED — Band  instrument  repair  toob  and 
machinery.  State  equipment  yon  have  for  sale 
and  price  f.o.b.  Atlanta  Quartermaster  Depot, 
address  r^ies  to  A.  R.  Teta,  P.  O.  Box  1265, 


Atlanta. 


WE  WANT  YOUR  MU8ICIAL  INSTRU¬ 
MENT!  We  will  pay  you  the  highest  pricest  If 
you  have  any  of  the  following  instruments  or 
others  please  communicate  with  us  by  mail  or 
send  in  your  instrument  for  appraisal.  We  espe¬ 
cially  want  saxophones,  mellophones,  French 
boms,  comets,  trumpets,  clarinets,  oboes,  bas¬ 
soons,  Sousaidiooes.  flutes,  altohorna,  baritone 
horns  and  slide  trombones.  We  buy  all  nuisical 
instraments.  Meyer’s  Musical  Exchange  Co.,  454 
Michigan  Avenue,  Detroit.  Michigan. 


Pleate  mention  THB  SCHOOL  MITSICIAN  token  anetoering  advertisemente  in  thie  magazine. 


RBCOKDINOI— I89S/I93S,  tbouuiMU.  Ckrke, 
Kryl,  Roccri,  Prjror,  Cioicra,  Ijerj,  ZimmenBui. 
Greatot  •inceri.  "Gay ■90' t*'  ttacc  yodvi)  ttan; 
Bert  Williama,  Nora  Bayea,  Ricnard  Jotc,  ban- 
dreda.  1926/32  Bins  Croabjr,  name  Banda; 
bine  No  list.  Itebiae  wants.  Joeepninc 
Mayer,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 


BANDMAfTERttll  Two  snappy,  metodioas 
nomberi  you  sboold  bare.  "Premier  Amonr," 
concert  walti,  "Tatler"  March.  Solidly  arranged, 
band,  orcbestra,  7S  cenu.  Jim  Ma^,  No.  3 
Wafaittt  Coart,  Alton.  Illinois. 


FOR  SALK — An  extensive  band  mask  library 
of  the  foremost  pablications  and  composers.  AJso 
several  band  instruments.  Capt.  Fern.  R.  Lbotak, 
Wayne,  Penna. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SCHOOL  HORN  STUDENTS.  *  Surprise  roar 
band.  Study  with  author  Horn  column  at  Medo> 
mak  Boys’  Camp.  Information!  Flash  I  Ex¬ 
perience!  Philip  Cox,  142  Lee  Road,  Scarsdale, 
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Pen  in  HcmdL  Cont. 

(Front  paps  d) 

dlsadvnnugea  of  tha  program. 

I  feel  that  a  VIctoiT  Corps  band  should 
be  Included  In  every  achool  music  program 
as  It  certainly  la  an  Incentive  and  morale 
builder.  Our  group  has  performed  at 
many  functions  Including  playing  In  freea- 
ing  weather  for  the  boys  leaving  for 
service  In  the  armed  forces,  when  a  FVench 
Horn  player  broke  off  a  lever  on  a  froaen 
valve. 

The  members  of  the  group  are  pleased 
to  perform  and  are  proud  to  belong  to  the 
organisation.  They  know  they  are  doing 
something  In  the  war.  Elmar  C.  Ofalo, 
Dir,  of  Moaic,  Romeo  Public  Schoola, 
Romeo,  Michigan. 

Dear  Mr.  Ojala :  Your  letter  arrived  juKt 
as  we  were  ready  to  go  to  press  with  this 
Issue,  but  I  feel  It  so  Important  and  In¬ 
teresting  that  we  made  a  place  for  It.  The 
Outline  enclosed  with  your  letter  Is  a 
magnificent  formula  for  Victory  Corps 
Band  work  and  I  have  an  idea  that  you 
will  be  receiving  requests  from  many 
Bandmasters  for  copies  of  it,  and  this  will 
be  something  well  worthwhile. 

One  of  the  griefs  of  this  office  is  the 
complete  indifference  with  which  Official 
Washington  has  ignored  the  school  band 
and,  In  fact,  all  functions  of  instrumental 
school  music  In  the  war  effort.  Through 
their  Victory  Concerts,  School  Bands  have 
actually  sold  more  bonds  and  stamps, 
raised  more  money  for  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  than  any,  perhaps  all,  other 
pupil  effort.  Certainly  they  have  done 


more  in  the  morale  Held,  both  for  depart¬ 
ing  draftees,  and  those  sadly  left  behind. 
The  26,000  School  Bands  of  the  United 
States,  could  be  mobilised  Into  a  super 
force  for  hontte  defense,  defense  against 
those  mental  enemies  of  faith  and  courage, 
but  even  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education 
gives  the  opportunity  the  “go-by,"  casts 
not  the  remotest  smile  of  encouragement 
upon  the  good  work  Individual  bands  like 
yours,  and  directors  like  yourself,  are 
doing  on  your  own  Initiative,  without  any 
help.  "You  can't  kill  people  with  music" 
they  say.  True !  Music  speaks  of  life  and 
love,  and  1  wonder  if  any  of  us  would  want 
to  live  In  a  world  without  it. — Ed. 


If  lor  no  OTHER 
Reason^  Buy  War 
Bonds  for  their 
Investment  Value 
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PRECISION  PERFORMANCE  requires 

Precision  made  mouthpieces  and  reeds  ! 


\y/ 
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FROM  BLUE  PRINT  TO  FINISHED  PRODUCT,  BRILHART  MOUTHPIECES  AND/^N 
E  DESIGNED  AND  CREATED  BY  PROFESSIONALS  TO  AID  YOU  IN  YOUR 
at  your  dealer  -  ^hey  win  make  your  ok!  imtnmenf  playi 
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